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THE biggest agricultural discovery the South has made these 

last five years is that we are in the Corn Belt—that we 
are, in fact, the real Corn Belt. In point of temperature, sun- 
shine and rainfall, we have advantages over the West, and 
every time individual Southern farmers have set out to beat 
the West in yields they have done it. 


The Western papers 
have been advertising the 





The South is the Real Gorn Belt! 


hand-hoeing. Human power is now too high to hire when cheap 
horse power and machinery will do the work for you. 

(4.) In laying-by we must avoid the old folly of cutting 
the roots by cultivating too deep. “Deep preparation and 
shallow cultivation ’’ should be our motto. 

(5.) After having made the crop we should get the most 





champion corn farmer of 
the Corn Belt last year, and 
he made only 155 bushels 
on an acre. One of our 
Southern readers made 226 
bushels onanacre. It only 
remains now for us fo set 
out to do on a large scale 
what we have already suc- 
ceeded so overwhelmingly in 
doing on a small scale. 

As was pointed out last 
week, we have the advantage 
of the West in three points 
—temperature, sunshine, 
and rainfall. They have the 
advantage in one point— 
humus in the soil. We can get 
this humus. And the best 
way to get it is by growing 





out of it by getting the full 
value of the stalk. Only 51 
percent. of the feeding value 
is in the ear, and the other 
49 per cent. must be had 
through silage or shredding. 
Join in the great corn- 
raising revival now sweeping 
over the South. We have 
failed with corn heretofore 
because we have always 
made it subordinate fo cot- 
ton, giving cotton the best 
land, the best fertilization, 
the best attention and culti- 
vation; making corn merely 
a side issue. Letus change 
our methods in 1910 and 
Rrove by our general aver- - 
age, as we have already 
proved by individual yields, 





nitrogen-gathering crops— 
cowpeas and clover, greatest 
of all—in addition to max- 
imum quantities of stable 
manure. It has come to be 


GOOD EARS THAT WILL HELP MAKE GOOD CROPS. 


(See article “How to Select Seed Corn’”’ on page 12.) 

God gave us these cotton lands, a goodly heritage, with the wise 
injunction: “By the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’’—not 
make cotton to buy bread.—From the declaration of the Georgia 
State Farmers’ Union. 


that the South can beat the 
so-called Corn Belt itself 
making this king of cereals. 

And to help to this end 
is the object of this “Corn 


a saying among farmers that 
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a good clover crop doubles , 
the corn yield after it. And while this is not wholly true there 
is good reason for the rising proverb, “If corn is King, clover 
is Queen.”’ 

Keep this supreme fact in mind: We need just one thing 
to beat the West raising corn—more humus in the soil. 

Of course, this means that we must use the same progres- 
sive methods that the Western farmer uses: 

(1.) We mast select our seed corn more carefully. We 
must have prolific, well-bred varieties, and select seed in the 
field, preferably from a seed patch; the best individual stalks, 
and then the best ears from these best stalks. 

(2.) Then there must be better preparation of the land 
and proper fertilization with emphasis first, last and all the 
time upon humus. 

(3.) We must cultivate more cheaply---with weeders, har- 
rows, two-horse cultivators, etc., doing away with expensive 











series of articles “How to 
We can double them if we try. 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


Big Corn Crops and Good Farming. 











Uy By HERE ARE SOME letters I seldom answer. 
Yi , Ss When I mentioned the great corn crop that 

Mr. Batts made I at once got over a hun- 
dred letters asking for his address, as they wanted 
to get some of that corn. Many, in fact, most of 
these letters, were from farmers North, where the 
seed would do no good, and I had no right to bur- 
den Mr. Batts with correspondence, and there- 
fore declined to tell where he lived. 

This morning, sitting down to my desk with 
nearly seventy-five letters piled up and each writ- 
er expecting an immediate reply to questions 
about soil treatment, I find a number of people 
writing for the address of the farmer whose letter 
{ quoted last week telling of raising a good crop 
of corn. Now, I quoted that letter and threw it 
aside, and for the life of me, I could not tell you 
who wrote it. Now. if the writer of that letter 
chooses to come out in the paper and 





that the corn made by the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers cost too much as compared with that 
grown through the use of crimson clover and 
manure. At present high prices for corn, the ap- 
plication of fertilizers may show a profit, but at 
the average price of corn it will be found that all 
the extra corn made has been made at a very good 
market price. 

What I have for years been trying to impress 
on the Southern farmers is that we can improve 
our soil, and make it pay its way in the improve- 
ment, by depending on legumes and the feeding 
of them with the cottonseed meal and corn stover 
more economically and profitably than by depend- 
ing on commercial fertilizers for every crop 
growR. 

eal 


I have often mentioned the experience of the 
wheat growers in eastern Maryland, who have 
seen their land increase wonderfully in produc- 
tiveness while buying no fertilizer for any crop 
but the wheat, and then usually only acid phos- 
phate. The farmer whose crop of 97% bushels per 
acre I have mentioned, seldom makes less than 
40 bushels of wheat per acre, and usually more, 
and right alongside his corn field I saw a field 
that would not make over 25 bushels of corn on 





them, they never need to buy an ounce of am- 
monia, and only last night I was loking over a 
station bulletin on fertilizers which showed that 
in some of the mixtures the nitrogen cost 28.6 
cents per pound. In some samples the buyer got 
for $30, 74 pounds of nitrogen, while in other 
mixtures his $30 bought him only 25 pounds of 
nitrogen. Why should we spend our money for 
what we can get free and can make a profit to 
our land in the getting? 





Corn Breeding : Wise and Unwise 
Methods. 


[Ay THE SPRING time comes the corm crop 





is always a matter of interest. As our 
readers know, I have for years been bat- 
tling for real corn seed improvement, and insist- 
ing that what the farmers need, what the country 
needs, is more productiveness of corn per acre. 
But all over the country we hear of students be- 
ing taught corn judging, and corn shows are held 
everywhere, in which the whole idea is to show 
corn of a typical characted of ear. Only this and 
nothing more. 
There would be no objection to this corm judg- 
ing if it had ever been shown that 





tell just how he made 3,000 bushels 
of corn on seventy-five acres it would 
probably help some others. But if 
I remembered the address, I would 
not give it, as I have no right to- 
burden a correspondent with letters 
that he may not care to be bothered 
with. 
. as 

That making 3,000 bushels of corn 
Om seventy-five acres of land should 
be considered wonderful, rather puz- 
sles me, for I can name many farm- 
ers who grow more. [I have a friend 
who made last summer 97% bushels 
per acre of corn over a thirty-acre 
field without an ounce of fertiliza- 
tion. Only a crimson clover sod 
turned under. Here was almost the 
8,000 bushels on less than half the 
seventy-five acres. It is easy for 
any one, who will farm right and 
follow what we have for years been 
trying to impress on our readers 
about corn, to improve his seed corn 
and improve his land and make as 
good crops as those who do these 
things. This last-named farmer has 
brought his land up by good farm- 
ing, and had he used his manure on 
that thirty-acre field, I have no 
doubt that he would have over 100 
bushels per acre. But he avoided 
manuring that field as he was grow- 
{mg the crop for seed and did not 
wish to have abnormal conditions in 
the soil, but a perfect uniformity in Co.) 





and high feed value, 


Examination of Kernels. 





A 


b c 
DIFFERENT TYPE OF KERNELS. 


In selecting seed corn a superficial examination of the ears is not sufficient if the best 
results are to be secured. The illustration herewith shows three types of kernels, viz.: 
medium, ehallow, and deep. The top row shows good kernels of each type. The three left 
hand groups (marked A.) show medium depth kernels, well filled out, with large gems and 
They are the best. Corn of this type will give larger percentage of 
corn to cob than the middle gftoups and will mature earlier than the right hand groups 
(marked C.) which, while giving a large yield, mature lateand tend to chaffiness at the crown. 

All of the medium groups (A) are good, while the shallow (B) and deep (C) groups are 
best at top, poorer in next row, and poorest at bottom, the lowest showing very poor kernels, 
poorly filled at tip and with smaller germs. The ears from which these kernels were taken 
appeared to be good from the outside.—From “More and Better Corn.’’ (Deere & Mansur 


the typical ears that meet the re- 
quirements of the score-card estab- 
lished by the corm judges did neces- 
sarily carry with them an increased 
yield per acre. 

But the score-card does nothing 
of the sort. It simply says that a 
certain ear is better shaped thar an- 
other according to the requirements 
of the score-card. It does not show 
that the score-card ear has behind it 
an inheritance of productiveness. In 
fact, I have seen ears at these shows 
that did not get a ribbon, which, I 
believe, would make more corn per 
acre than those which did get a 
prize. 

The score-card esteems highly the 
ear that shows a complete covering 
of the tip with grains and as near 
as possible the same character in 
the butt. But why insist on these 
tip grains? They are always reject- 
ed for seed, and an ear of this char- 
acter will tend to make an ear no 
longer, but rather shorter than the 
seed ear, while am ear with a suout 
shows an effort on the part of the 
plant to make it longer. 

The fault with all this corm judg- 
ing is, that it imduces growers to 
work for a single feature im the corm 
plant, and to neglect other charac- 
ters of more value to the farmer. 
No breeding, either of plants or ani- 
mals, is good breeding if it does not 
take the whole plant or the whole 








the crop. I was in the field as the 
corn was being cut, and it was thp only corn field 
{ have examined in all my life where I could not 
find a single stalk without an ear. Why? Be- 
cause he has for years never allowed a barren 
vita to ripen a tassel in his field, and has finally 
br out all tendency to barrenness. 

Do you go through your field when the green 
tassels are being made, and pull out the tassels 
from barren stalks? If you do not, you will never 
have less than 10 per cent, and probably more, of 
stalks that make no ear, and are breeding more 
barren stalks all round them from their scattered 
pollen, 


x 

A letter at hand from a farmer asks me how 
to make the greatest amount of corn on an acre. 
I am not at all interested in that. That is, I am 
not interested in these contests on single acres. If 
our friend wants to enter a contest, I would sug- 
gest that he take the account that Mr. Batts has 
given of the growing of his great crop. 

I am far more interested in trying to help 
farmers to farm profitably over their whole field 
rather than to wastefully fertilize a single acre 
to get a prize. At a farmers’ institute last week 
the director of a station said that some assume 
that corn does not respond to commercial fer- 
tilizers, evidently referring to what I have often 
said that it does not pay to use commercial fer- 
tilizers on corn. But corn, like any other plant, 
will, of course, respond to the available plant food 
given it either in commercial fertilizers or stable 
marure. But the point I have tried to make is, 





land that is naturally as good, if not better, than 
his. And such fields can be seen in the best farm- 
ing sections, where the farmer has expected the 
corn to make itself, while the grass gets as high 
as the corn ears. 

The one-acre contests have done good in show- 
ing how much corn our Southern acres can be 
made to produce, and these crops have excited in- 
terest in corr in the South, and should make us 
ashamed of the low average of the corn crop in 
the South, where by good farming far more pro- 
fitable crops of corn may be made through a good 
system of crop rotation without spending so much 
money for commercial fertilizers. The man who 
depends simply on making corn, cotton, oats, and 
wheat by the use of commercial fertilizers only, 
will never have a rich farm, and will be ever writ- 
ing, as hundreds are doing all the time, to know 
what formula and how much per acre he shall 
use for this, that or the other crop; and they will 
spend every year more money for fertilizers than 
would enable them to get their land up to making 
the ninety-seven and one-half bushels per acre 
through good farming with only a clover crop 
turned under. 

x 

Replying weekly to fully 100 letters to farmers 
in the South, this matter of how much fertilizer 
for every crop planted is the burderm of the ma- 
jority, instead of studying how little they need to 
buy if they farmed right. Our best farmers have 
found that with good farming, plenty of legume 
forage and plenty of marmure made from feeding 





animal into consideration. Im the 
corn shows the judges pay more attention to the 
size and form of the ear than to anything else, 
and those competing in the shows pay their whole 
attention to the getting of such ears. 

These big show ears. are invariably the only 
ear on the plarmt, and I have proved time and 
again that two medium-sized ears on a plant will 
make more corr than one big ear. At a Farmers’ 
Institute the past winter I stated this, and gave 
ark illustration by shelling ears from different 
plants to prove my point. The director present 
called om a corm breeder in the audience, and 
asked if he did mot prefer the one big ear. He 
said that he did. The fact was, that he had sever 
bred anything else, for he was a breeder for the 
corn shows, aad, of course, bred for the big score- 
card ears. 

I knew this man’s fine farm, and kmew that he 
had land that would make 100 bushels of corr 
per acre with a prolific corn, while with his show 
ears he did sometimes make 70 bushels, for he 
is an excellent farmer, and has a highly im- 
proved farm. 

When we have corn shows that show the whole 
plant, and accompanied with certificate of yield 
per acre, and the awards are made for the best 
corn rather than the prettiest ears, we will have 
corn shows that will advance corm culture. Cor- 
ducted as they now are, the corn shows are of no 
value to the farmer, and only bring money to the 
producer of pretty ears. 
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HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN YIELDS 








IL—THE PREPARATION OF THE LAND. 


Humus to Be Effective Must Be Well-Rotted—Why Early 
Breaking is Profitable, and Proper Depth to Plow. 


S INDICATED in the firat 
[A article of this series, we con- 

sider the first and most im- 
portant step to be taken in the pre 
paration of land for corn, is to fill it 
full of humus—rotting vegetable 
matter. If it is now deficient in 
humus, as it probably is, it is too 
late to remedy the defect for the 
crop of 1910. In fact, if such be the 
case, the crop of 1911 will also suf- 
fer from a lack of humus in the soil. 
It is not sufficient to plow under a 
large amount of stalks and grass, or 
“trash” as it is called, nor will the 





management, or it may iavolve much 
expense. Without discussing the de- 
tails of this question, suffice it to 
state in this connection, that a suit- 
able crop rotation, including legumes 
as largely as possible, amd stable ma- 
nure, are the most economical means 
of supplying our soils with humus. 


Plowing for Oorn. 


When should the land be broken 
for corn? This is a difficult question 
to answer so as to fit all conditions, 
but as a general proposition it may 
be stated that the land should be 


























SELECT YOUR SEED CORN CAREFULLY. 


(See article on page 12.) 




















Poorly filled ear with shallow kernels. 
; corn 








No up-to-date corn grower will tolerate such 
for seed. 


]Courtesy Deere and Mansur. 








plowing under of :ta.la manure, 
even in large amo’.i.3, at this time, 
supply the soil wit sufficieat humus 
for this year. 


Wh:t Yumus Is. 


Remember humus is something 
more than cead vegetable matter. 
This vegetable matter or stable ma~ 
hure must undergo changes in the 
soil such as will largely reduce Its 
bulk before it becomes humus. A 
large zemount of this vegetable mat- 
ter makes a very small amount of 
humus, hence, to fill a soil with hu- 
mus in such manner as to have it 
suitable for corn-growing, requires 
repeated applications of stable ma- 
nure, and a rotation of crops which 
will supply humus-forming materials. 

We are frequently asked to suggest 
a fertilizer by which land that now 
Produces 25 bushels of corn may be 
made to produce 50 or 75 bushels. 
We always decline to attempt the 
task. It cannot be done. Lands are 
not built up in that way, and soil fer- 
tility is something more than a ques- 
tion of chemical plant foods. That 
something, 
Soils, is humus and drainage. The 
supplying of humus to our soils, how- 
ever, requires good planning and 


as applied to Southern = 





broken sufficiently in advance of the 
planting for the stalks, stubble, grass 
or other trash to rot enough to be 
out of the way of the use of harrow, 
weeder and cultivator in the culti- 
vation of the crop. If the soil runs 
together so that it needs re-breaking 
this should be done ten days or two 
weeks before planting. It will not 
run together and become hard if 
properly filled with humus. 


The question of the effect of fall 
and early winter plowing as compar- 
ed with breaking just before plant- 
ing, on the yield of corn, is always 
pertinent. The available data from 
the work of the experiment stations 
throw little definite light on the sub- 
ject; but this much is certain, fall 
or winter plowing does not affect the 
yield injuriously. The fact that 
some soils wash more and others run 
together badly when plowed early, 
must not be overlooked; but these 
problems can probably be best solved 
by winter cover crops and rebreak- 
ing. 

Why Early Breaking Pays. 
The rebreaking adds to the cost, 
but against this may be put the 


following benefits resulting from 
early breaking: 








A Good Citizen 
Should Use 
Good Paint 








al keeping his house and other buildings 
| well painted the owner sets an excellent 
example to the neighborhood and to his 
family. Strangers look upon such a place 
with pleasure. They remember it when 
they pass that way again. “The boys” 

take a feeling of pride in their attractive 
home and realize that no matter how costly another house 
may be it cannot be neater than the one in which they live. 
Thus a feeling of loyalty to the home is developed. 

Q Securing the best results in exterior and interior painting is 
simply a matter of using pure white lead (“Dutch Boy 
Painter” trade mark) and linseed oil, Paint made of these 
materials gives beauty and lasting protection to property. 
q Paint made from inferior ‘substitutes for pure white lead, 
soon fades, cracks, peels and blisters. It gives neither durable 
beauty nor adequate protection. The “Dutch Boy Painter” 
trade mark on the white lead you use is an assurance of 
economy and satisfaction. 

@ There are some points about paint and painting which 
every property-owner should know. They are brought out 
in our “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 13,” a collection of 
booklets which we will send free on request. Write today. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of inoak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


St. Louis 

















Fall and winter breaking may be 
done when the press of work is less 
evere; it lessens the spring work and 
admits of early planting; the subsoil 
is in better condition for working if 
the plowing is to be done a little 
deeper than usual; the trash or veg- 
etable matter on the land can be put 
in condition to decay enough to be 
out of the way of subsequent culti- 
vation of the crops, and the action of 
the frost and rain om the soil is 
beneficial. 


It should also be stated that land 
which is broken early enough to re- 
ceive a rain or two before planting 
will absorb more water and will also 
lose less by evaporation im case dry 
weather follows. 

To all these advantages soils fairly 
well supplied with: humus will con- 
tain more nitrogen in condition to 
feed the plants im early broken land 
than in land broken at planting time. 

In view of all these facts we favor 
and favor strongly, the breaking of 
the corn land as early as possible. 


How Deep to Break. - 


The depth of breaking which is 
most desirable, depends so much on 
the character of the soil, the: depth 
previously broken and many other 
varying conditions, that here again 
we cannot speak definitely, except 
that a deep soil filled with humus is 
the ideal one for corn. 

Hunt, in his ‘‘Cereals in America,” 
gives data from experiment station 
tests, from. which we take the fol- 
lowing: In Illinois tests of plowing, 4, 
6 and 8 inches, gave the largest yield, 
71.7 bushels, from 8-inch breaking, 
and the next largest, 69.4 bushels 





from 4-inch plowing. In Indiana, the 
average for three years, gave the 
largest yield, 42.3 bushels from 8- 
inch plowing, and the next largest 
yield, 40.5 bushels, from 6 inch plow- 
ing. In Pennsylvania the average 
of three years, gave the largest yield 
62 bushels, from 6 inch plowing, and 
the next largest, 57.5 bushels, from 
8 inches. In New Hampshire the 
largest yields came from 8 inch plow- 
ing and the second largest from 6 
inches. In Minnesota the largest 
yield, 65.8 bushels, resulted from 
4 inch plowing and the second larg- 
est, 64.4 bushels, from 6 inches. 
These data show some advantage 
from the deeper plowing, but it is 
not very marked and not sufficient in 
some cases to pay for the extra cost. 
In view of all these facts we believe 
land should be plowed 6 inches deep 
if broken in the fall and winter—this 
is deep plowing—and as much as 8, 
or ever 10 inches, when there is an 
abundance of humus-forming mate- 
rials incorporated. For spring plow- 
ing 4 inches is probably as good as 
deeper and is always cheaper. 
Thorough Pulverization Necessary. 


Whenever or however the plowing 
is done, there is one part of the pre- 
paration of the land for corn which 
must not be neglected, if the best 
yields are to be obtained. The soil 
must be thoroughly pulverized. When 
fall and winter plowing has been 
done the choice is between rebreak- 
ing or a free use of the disk harrow. 
In most cases we prefer the disk, be- 
cause cheaper in proportion to the 
pulverizing done. 

If the disk harrow is used it should 

(Continued om Page 243.) 
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HOW TO FERTILIZE CORN LAND.* 


The Great Need is Humus and the Best Use of Fertilizers is 
to Promote the Growth of Nitrogen-Gathering, Humus-Making 
Crops—Peculiar Moisture Needs of Corn—Formula for Ordi- 
nary Soils in This and Adjoining States. 


vad) ORN IS A RICH land plant. 
RS It responds readily and profit- 
cS ably to organic fertilizers rich 
in nitrogen, such as stable manure 
and decaying vegetable matter, from 
the legumes. Its response to appli- 
cations of commercial or mineral fer- 
tilizers is not so marked nor so gen- 
erally profitable. 

The corn plant is a rank and rapid 
grower, producing large quantities 
of dry matter per acre, and to do this 
must of necessity use large quanti- 
ties of water. 


Why Decaying Vegetable Matter 
Helps So Much. 


This fact probably reveals why 
stable manure and decaying legumes, 
or other organic matter, so largely 
increase the yield of corn. These add 
plant foods, but their beneficial ef- 
fects on the corn plant is probably 
more especially due to another fact, 
which is too often overlooked by the 
corn growers of the South. They so 
change and improve the mechanical 
condition of the soil that it is able to 
hold more water to supply the large 
and constant needs of the plant, and 
in supplying this large quantity of 
water there is also supplied the 
means of carrying into the plant for 
its growth, the large quantities of 
plant foods which are required to 
produce large yields of corn. 

In fertilizing corn, therefore, three 
things are especially required: (1) 
humus, (2) water, and (3) plant 
foods. The humus will enable the 
soil to hold the water required and 
when this humus comes from stable 
manure or decaying legumes, it will 
also supply the large amount of ni- 
trogen required by corn for its best 
growth. Other plant foods besides 
nitrogen may be necessary, but of 
first importance is humus. If this 
humus be supplied through stable 
manure and legumes, so much the 
better, for it will then supply the 
second great need of the corn plant, 
nitrogen. The right sort of humus, 
then, will obtain the two greatest 
needs of the corn plant, water and 
nitrogen. In short, how to fertilize 
the corn crop is pretty nearly told in 
the one word, humus. 


Why Drouth Hurts Corn So Badly. 


A large, vigorous and rapidly 
growing plant like corn must have 
an abundant supply of water, and if 
there be a deficiency of this for any 
appreciable length of time, the yield 
must suffer. A slower and longer 
growing plant like cotton, for in- 
stance, may be deprived of water 
and other suitable conditions for its 
best growth, for a much longer time 
without so great permanent injury. 
This hag been observed in the won- 
derful recuperative powers of the 
cotton plant after periods unsuited 
to its growth. Corn has no such 
“come out” to it, and if deprived of 
adequate supply of water, or if it is 
utherwise checked in its growth for 
any appreciable length of time, the 
injury is great and permanent. This 
is specially noticeable on rather poor 
lands;- but less so on rich lands, 
where it is difficult to ‘“‘stunt,” or 
check the growth of corn under any- 
thing like suitable weather condi- 
tions. 


How to Use Commercial Fertilizers 
in Corn Growing. 


The best way, therefore, of fertil- 
izing corn land is through a proper 


* This article was prepared as No. 3 in Dr. But- 
ler’s Series, ‘“‘How to Double Corn Yield,” but the 

vanced season makes it necessary to have this 
subject treated without further delay. 


crop rotation, in which legumes fig- 
ure prominently, and by stable ma- 
nure; but it must not be inferred 
from this, that commercial fertil- 
izers have no place in increasing 
corn yields. In the first place, they 
should be used on the other crops in 
the rotation. Especially should phos- 
phoric acid, and in some sections 
potash, be used on the legume crops 
grown for soil improvement and to 
make forage for live stock, by which 
the stable manure needed is to be 
made. 

Moreover, until the soil can be 
filled with the humus, necessary to 
the best corn yields, we must use 
commercial fertilizers if profitable 
returns can be secured from such 
use. Many good farmers claim that 
it does not pay to use commercial, 
fertilizers on corn. To support this 
position there is considerable experi- 
mental evidence; but many of the 
failures to receive profitable returns 
from the use of comercial fertilizers 
on corn have resulted during dry 
years and on land too poor for a 
profitable yield of corn under any 
conditions. If there is a deficiency 
of water, of course, the fertilizers 
cannot be dissolved and will do the 
crop no good. Moreover, for this 
and other reasons, poor land, defi- 
cient in humus, will not give as 
profitable returns on commercial fer- 
tilizers used as good land. This ap- 
plies to practically all crops in the 
South, but especially to corn on land 
inclined to be dry as well as poor. 
On the other hand, on lands of 
fair fertility, commercial fertilizers 
used judiciously may be made to pay 
on corn under average weather con- 
ditions. 


A Good General Formula for Corn. 


The following mixture is suggest- 
ed for ordinary lands: 


Acid phosphate, 16 per cent, 980 Ibs. 
Cottonseed meal ......... 980 Ibs. 
Muriate of potash 40 Ibs. 


Of this mixture, from 200 pounds 
to 400 pounds may usually be used 
profitably. 

Of course, our corn club boys who 
are trying to make a large yield, 
without such close regard to cost, 
may use a much larger quantity on 
land well supplied with humus. 

On average lands, not too sandy, 
we would apply all this fertilizer in 
the drill before the corn is planted. 
On real light sandy soils, or if any 
considerable part of the nitrogen is 
supplied by nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia, instead of the 
cottonseed meal we have used, we 
would make at least two applications 
—half before the corn is planted and 
the other half as a side applicatica 
when the corn is half grown. 


If a ready-mixed commercial fertil- 
izer is to be used, we suggest one 
containing from 8 to 9 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, from 3 to 3% per 
cent of nitrogen and from 1% to 2 
per cent of potash, or one in about 
these proportions. 


Some advocate the applications of 
from 75 pounds to 125 pounds of 
nitrate of soda as a side dressing, 
when the corn is from 2 to 4 feet 
high. The indication for the use of 
more nitrogen is a failure of the 
corn to make sufficiently large and 
rapid growth of stalk. If this condi- 
tion is present and the’corn has not 
a dark green color, showing vig- 
ous growth, an application of nitrate 
of soda at this time may pay, but, as 
already stated, as a general rule ni- 





trogen furnished in some organic 


compound is usually more satisfac- 
tory for corn. 

Stable manure when _ applied 
should be put on some little time in 
advance of planting and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. Otherwise, a 
heavy application of coarse stable 
manure may so loosen up the soil cs 
to cause it to dry out too much and 
result in the corn firing. 





A GOOD CGRN CROP EVERY 
YEAR. 


Messrs. Editors: Instead of tell- 
ing how to make one good crop of 
corn, I wish to tell how to make a 
good corn crop every year. It is of 
greater importance to produce a 
high average, year after year, on the 
entire acreage than it is to produce 
an abnormally high yield on a 
“brag”? lot. In order to do this, the 
following outline is recommended: 

1. Divide-the farm into four equal 
parts, as nearly as practicable. 

2. Practice a systematic rotation. 

3. Do good plowing. 

4. Use the farm manures for the 
crop. 

5. Use good seed. 

6. Cultivate well. 

7. Save the whole crop. 

Now let me elaborate these seven 
steps of successful farming a little 
further: Where it can be done, ev- 
ery farm should be divided into four 
fields of equal size, and if this can 
not be done, lay off into four sec- 
tions, so that you may know each 
field or section by name or number. 
This should be done as a matter of 
convenience in the systematic rota- 
tion of crops as well as for economy 
of operation. Much valuable time is 
lost in “‘patchy” farming. 

The rotation should be complete 
and systematic. Take section No. 1 
for corn. Sow peas in corn at last 
cultivation, follow with wheat and 
then peas. Use crimson clover or rye 
for winter cover, and in the spring, 
prepare the land for cotton. Sow 
crimson or bur clover at last cultiva- 
tion of cotton, apply the farm ma- 
nures on the sod during wirnter and 
spring and prepare tor corn again. 
Where red clover does well, sow 
wheat or winter oats and clover seed 
the second year and let land lie in 
clover the third vear. and then come 
on for corn. The rotation may be 
varied to suit conditions, but when 
once started don’t interrupt except 
for the best of reasons. The other 
sections will come on the same way. 

As to the third proposition, what 
I say will have special reference to 
the clay soils of the Piedmont sec- 
tion, but will apply in a general way 
to all soils. Plow deeply and thor- 
oughly. Without going into details, 
I wi'l say that it is necessary to aim 
at not less than 12 to 15 inches of 
weli-pulverized, well-drained, hu- 
swnus-fille? soil. With that you have 
accomplished the object of good 
plowing. 

Where and when to apply the 
farm manvre, has been disposed of, 
but I should like to add that there 
should be plenty of it. No farmer 
ever has more than he needs and 
every one could have a little more, 
if he makes a special effort. The 
Manure may be supplemented by 
the use of commercial fertilizers, 
but these should not be depended on. 

The use of good seed cannot be 
over estimated. Given ideal condi- 
tions in every other respect, poor 
seed would spoil the crop. A wise 
farmer would pay five dollars per 
bushel for good seed rather than risk 
a crop with poor seed. In some va- 
riety tests the past season, the writer 
found that one variety yielded just 
24 bushels more than the poorest ir 
the plats. The difference is more 
than the average yield for the State 





The selection of all the seed for the 





farm crops is very important, but 
nowhere is it more manifest than in 
the corn crop. The wise farmer, 
however, does not buy his seed but 
produces them on his own farm, and 
selects them himself. Rather than 
use poor seed, it would be better to 
purchase improved seed to start 
with and continue to select for fur- 
ther improvement. 

Cultivation should be frequent and 
thorough and to do this well the 
farm should be well supplied with 
tools and implements as well ag 
stock. Human labor is the most ex- 
pensive factor in our farming oper- 
ations, and our tools and stock 
should be used with a view to less- 
ening the operating expenses by pro- 
moting rapidity and thoroughness. 
Now the crop is made, save it all. 
When we consider the ease with 
which we can produce it, it seems 
like criminal negligence that we do 
not do it. It has been demonstrated 
time and again that corn can be pro- 
duced at a price far below what it 
costs to ship it from the West, and 
the same is true of meat. 

E. S. MILLSAPS. 
Statesville, N. C. 





Don’t salt down tainted meat with 
the thought that brine will restore its 
good quality. It will not, and the 
taint may bring death to the one 
eating it—T. C. Karns. 





They only who build on Ideas 
build for eternity.—Emerson 





“One ounce of loyalty is worth a 
pound of cleverness. 
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BY PLANTING THE CROPS RIGHT. 


By Tait Butler. 


N ALL our farming there are,;ing, may be more cheaply cultivated, | consumer 
MS perhaps, few operations con-|and the crop does not suffer so se- 
‘ 


cerning which it is more dif-| verely from dry weather. 
ficult to give definite instructions 


Recognizing these advantages of 
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than in the details of how the crops| level planting, many of our best pot: 


should be planted. So much de- 
pends on the character of the plant 
and seed, the season of the year, and 
the condition of the soil as to tem- 
perature, drainage, moisture and 
fertility, that no definite or positive 
instructinons can be given; and yet, 
there are certain general principles 
involved, which apply to practically 
all cases. These are very generally 
disregarded. On many farms the 
crops are all put in alike or without 
due consideration of the varying soil 
conditions and crop needs. 


Methods of Planting OCorn and 
Cotton. 


Cotton and corn are the chief 
crops of the South and occupy near- 
ly all our cultivated land, and by 
far the greater part of our attention. 
Both are planted in the spring and 
in rows, receiving to a large extent 
similar treatment. 

Without inquiring into all the in- 
fluences which may have operated to 
establish the custom, it may be stat- 
ed that at one time practically all of 
these crops were planted on beds 
raised above the general level of the 
ground surface. To-day, planting 
on high beds is much less common, 
but even yet most of the cotton and 
corn of the South is planted on beds 
raised more or less above the aver- 
age level of the soil. Taking the 
country as a whole such row crops 
are planted in three different ways: 
On beds higher than the level, on 
the level and below the level of the 
surface of the soil. 

In the South very little corn or 
cotton is planted below the level of 
the land, due no doubt to the large 
rainfall which is common during the 
growing season of these crops. It is 
probably wise to avoid this style of 
planting, except on very dry land 
when the crops are planted late in 
the season. 

As between level planting and 
planting on high beds there is, how- 
ever, ample room for a difference of 
opinion. We know that many farm- 
ers are now planting crops on the 
level who formerly put them on high 
beds. Moreover, the level planting 
is increasing rapidly, indicating that 
it is proving satisfactory. As a gen- 
eral proposition it may be stated 
that land not well drained and with 
crops planted early in the spring, a 
better start is obtained by the plants 
when put on beds raised above the 
level. On the other hand, on land 
that is well drained and dry and 
warm at planting time, the yield is 
as good or better when the crops are 
planted on the level. The advant- 
ages, then, of planting on beds are, 
that the ground becomes dryer and 
warmer early in the season and 
when excessively wet weather fol- 
lows is possibly less likely to drown 
out. In other words, damp, cold 
soils require that the crop be planted 
on beds. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the writer’s observation leads 
him to the opinion that land so lack- 
ing in drainage that the crops will 
drown out when planted on the level, 
will suffer about as much from ex- 
cessive moisture wher planted on 
beds. 


Planting on Two-Row Beds. 
The advantages of the level plant- 
ing are, that the land may be more 
cheaply put im condition for plant- 








farmers are now planting on broad 
beds, wide enough for at least two 
rows. This leaves a marked depres- 
sion every two rows for taking care 
of excessive water and attains the 
advantages of level planting to a 
considerable extent. As the land is 
better drained and we are able to 
cut loose from old established cus- 
toms, we feel certain that level plant- 
ing will become more and more com- 
mon. 


Bedding With One-Horse Plow Too 
Expensive. 


The chief objection to the bedding 
system, so common in the South, is 
its cost. It is true that when it is 
done in the fall and winter it better 
exposes the land to the pulverizing 
effects of the weather, but the bed- 
ding or re-bedding of land for plant- 
ing, as generally practiced in the 
South, means the use of the plow— 
frequently the one-horse turning 
plow—for preparing the land for 
planting, and this is doing work at 
too great cost. Land that has been 
once properly broken since growing 
the last crop should not again need 
so slow and expensive an implement 
as the plow, and yet, bedding and 
re-bedding of the land with a turn- 
ing plow taking four times across 
the field to complete the bed, is com- 
mon throughout the South. 

With the one-horse farmer this 
may be unavoidable; but where the 
work stock is sufficient, if bedding 
must be done, it certainly should be 
done with a reversible disc harrow 
at one trip across the field. 

In short, we believe that planting 
on beds should be confined to moist, 
cold land, planted early and that 
then the bedding should be done 
with a less expensive instrument 
than the turning plow. 


Depth of Planting. 

‘The depth of planting is generally 
given little consideration, as to the 
needs of different soils. Early plant- 
ed crops, on cold damp soils, fre- 
quently suffer materially from too 
deep planting, and on the other hand 
late planted crops on dry soils, espe- 
cially those recently broken that are 
loose, frequently fail to come up be- 
cause of insufficient moisture result- 
ing from too shallow planting. This 
latter difficulty is very much in- 
creased by our custom of planting 
on high beds which have not had 
time to settle properly. 

Use Two-Horse Two-Row Planter. 

Corn and cotton planters have 
come into pretty general use; but as 


a general rule the one-horse one-row 
planter is used. This, again, is neces- 
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Makes Bigger Crops 


Because it mixes the guano with the soil close under the seed so 
that the cotton is nourished from the time it sprouts and grows off 
strong and thrifty. A farmer says: “100 pounds of guano applied 
with the Cole Planter is equal to 200 pounds put out in the usual 
way.” The Cole Planter imcreases the yeild a bale or more to each 
one-horse crop. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


One man and one horse at one trip prepares the seed-bed, puts 
in the guano, opens again, drops and covers the seed, all in just the 
right way for either Corn, Cotton, Peas, Sorghum, Peanuts, etc. The 
Cole Planter beats the world in getting a quick, even stand. It 
puts one seed after another in a straight line, thick or thin, so 
that it saves seed, costs less to thin, and less to cultivate. Mr. 
Hearn, of Georgia, writes “I would not miss planting my crop 
with a Cole Planter for $200.00.” 

It means money to you, write at once for free catalogue and safe 
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sary for the one-horse farmer and 
perhaps desirable on rolling or 
broken, rough land, where the rows 
are short; but there is need for a 
more general use of the two-horse, 
two-row planters. 

They are desirable, because on 
suitable land, ome man and two 
horses will do as much work as two 
men and two horses with one-horse 
planters. Moreover, there is anoth- 
er important advantage, in that the 
rows are planted more nearly the 
same distance apart, which is of the 
greatest importance when cultivat- 
ors and other labor saving imple- 
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WHAT MADE MR. HUNT’S CORN LOOK SO FINE. 


(1) It was Planted After Clover; 


Selected; 
Shallow; 


(3) 
(4) 
A few weeks ago Prof. Charles BH. 
Brewer sent us the following note: 

“TI like to call attention to ex- 
cellence in any line of work 
whereever I see it. Last summer 
I passed by a farm near Roles- 
ville, Wake County, on which I 
noticed a field of unusually fine 
corn. It was in marked con- 
trast with other fields in other 
parts of the State. On inquiry 
I discovered that the farm be- 
longed to Mr. R. P. Hunt. The 
land seemed no better than that 
found elsewhere. There must 
have been something in the seed 
or cultivation or both, to have 
produced such results. 

“TI just felt like I wanted to say 
this much for Mr. Hunt’s en- 
couragement, and for the stimu- 
lation of others to greater ef- 
fort.” 


The fact that Prof. Brewer was so 
much impressed with this corn field 
that he couldn’t get it off his mind 
even six months after seeing it, nat- 
urally impressed us deeply, and we 
at once wrote Mr. Hunt to know 
what methods he followed. In his 
reply printed herewith, he has 
crowded about as much of the gospel 
of good farming as you ever see in 
so little space. 





Mr. Hunt’s Letter. 
R. 1, Youngsville, N. C., 
March 5, 1910. 
Mr. Clarence Poe, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Sir: In reply to your 
letter stating what Prof. Chas. E. 
Brewer said of my corn, and asking 
how I did it, I will say my corn was 
planted after clover. 

I first broke the land 8 inches deep 





(2) Seed Were Carefully 


Land Well Harrowed and Cultivated Level and 
Roots Were Not Cut at Laying-by Time. 


with a two-horse plow, then cut it 
with a disk harrow, and sowed 490 
pounds of acid phosphate and 60 
pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre. I then harrowed the land well 
with a drag tooth harrow. I planted 
my corn level in four foot rows, using 
a Cole planter, planting it 18 inches 
in the drill. I chopped out every 
third hill. 

I cultivated it five times with a 
two-horse cultivator, running shal- 
low and very shallow the last time. 

I attribute more to the kind of 
corn I have than I do to the cultiva- 
tion. JI have a very prolific corn 
that I have improved by cutting tas- 
sels out, and then I select my seed 
in the field from stalks that have two 
good-sized ears per stalk. Some of 
my corn has four and five ears per 
stalk. I prefer two good sized ears. 

While I am writing, I will say 
there is a great deal of corn ruined 
by plowing too deep the last time and 
turning the roots on top of the 
ground, most especially when using 
a turning plow. I don’t claim to 
know much about farming, but there 
is one thing I do know: It will not 
do to throw up sandy land in beds 
and plant the corn on the bed. I 
plant my corn flat and cultivate it 
so when it is laid by I can run a 
mower over the land without any 
trouble. 

Now a word for The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette. I can truth- 
fully say it is the best farm paper 
I ever saw. There is no such thing 
as telling how much it has been 
worth to me. If I were to say it 
has been worth $50 a year to me, 
I don’t think I would over estimate 
it. Yours truly, 


R. P. HUNT. 








QUIT TOBACCO; TRY CORN. 


That is the Advice of Many in the Tobacco 


Country and 


Many Farmers Ought to Follow It—‘If Corn is King, Crim- 


son Clover is Queen.”’ 


7 NDOUBTEDLY there are thou- 

sands and thousands of farm- 
SS) ers in Virginia and North 
Carolina who have grown poor mak- 
ing tobacco for the American Tobac- 
co Trust, who would be in comfort- 
able circumstances as corn farmers 
(or as corn farmers in connection 
with some stock-raising, the two 
generally going hand in hand) if the 
Indian habit of tobacco using had not 
been taken up by the white people. 
And their land also would have been 
richer as well as themselves. And if 
this would have been the case if to- 
bacco growing had never been heard 
of, why should not some thousands 
of our tobacco farmers turn now 
from tobacco to corn? We believe 
that this would be a helpful proced- 
ure, and now that the South is for 
the first time learning to make big 
corn crops, it is a good time to agi- 
tate for this purpose. The Danbury, 
(N. C.) Reporter, near the Virginia 
line, discusses this matter as fol- 
lows: 

“Evidence continues to come in 
supporting the Reporter’s proposi- 
tion that there is more money rais- 
ing corn than tobacco under prevail- 
ing conditions in Stokes County. 
Last week Mr. W. A. Petree showed 
how he had been able to grow 60 
bushels of corn to the acre without 
even using stable manure. This 
week Mr. R. P. McAanally, who is 
well known to be one of the most 
scientific farmers of the countj, 
gives his experience which is little 








less interesting than that of 
Petree. 

“The false theory that tobacco is 
the only crop that can be grown here 
with profit, and that if we are driven 
from it by the Trust, we must seek 


Mr. 


other pastures, is being exploded not; 


by theory, but by facts which cannot 
be disputed. We have been unjust 
to corn in trying to make it yield 
On poor land without proper prepa- 
ration of the soil, and without any 
fertilization at all, while we have 
highly prepared our tobacco soils 
and highly fertilized them. Can any- 
one wonder that the profit has been 
on the side of tobacco, when we have 
given it such tremendous advan- 
tages? Mr. Hudson at Dillard Sat- 
urday gave figures showing that 
more than 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre can be grown where we are 
growing 15.’’ : 

The letter from Mr. McAnally, re- 
ferred to by the Reporter is as fol- 
lows: 

“Last week a warehouse drummer 
from Winston stopped at my place 
after the usual greetings took off his 
hat and bowed very politely to a 
nearby cornfield, said he was in the 


presence of royalty and wanted to 
honor to King Corn. Well, I guess 
it is that way, as several have told 


me | 
saw.’ 


have ‘the best corr they ever 
You ask how I did it, and 
will say that some years ago when 
I was so enthusiastic growing to- 
bacco, making 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds, and at one time 1,380 


pounds per acre, that I paid very 
little attention to corn. Later, when 
I found that the most practical way 
to get even with the American To- 
bacco Company was to quit growing 
tobacco and grow corn, I began in 
earnest and from an average yield 
of about 15 bushels per acre, I am 
to-day confident of between three 
and four times that yield, and the 
secret bac kof it all is crimson clov- 
er. If ‘Corn is King,’ crimson clov- 
er is Queen, and I take off my hat to 
the Queen. She is the cause of it 
all, and here is how it is done: I 
plow my wheat stubble land as soon 
as a fair growth of weeds have put 
up, then during the latter part of 
August or first of September sow 
winter oats and cross-plow the form- 
er, plowing with double-shovel plow, 
then sow down crimson clover seed 
and drag with weeder, then in the 
spring when the oats and clover get 
right for hay, it is the best hay in 
the world. Oats are far better than 
rye as rye gets hard and tough be- 
fore the clover gets sufficiently ma- 
tured. The clover and oats come in 
together. Cut off the hay and tura 
the sod which is now full of the best 
plant food for corn that it is possi- 
ble to get and plant your corn. Keep 
down the crab grass and watch the 
corn grow, and your neighbors will 
ask, ‘What makes that corn grow 








so fast?’ Then in the fall gather the 
best corn crop you ever grew, sow 
wheat and repeat and you will soon 
be a better satisfied farmer. 





It is just as hard to botch as to 
cultivate and harder, too, for the 
sun is just as hot on the botcher’s 
head as on the cultivator’s.—L. V. 
Strickland. 


Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps. Cultivators, and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of. 


PETTY REID COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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HENGH’S ,2* 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Asie 
i Cultivator as. css: | 
Planter ana Fertilizer 
Attachment complete ; 
in One Machine : 
Awarded 
COLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, St. 
Louis. A 
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ed. Easily c! 
to different sty, es 
‘Thousandein wee. tt cag Im 
plements. wanted ; or circular 
The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa 















One Seed at a Time---Visible Dropping 





Seed drops in plain sight, one at a time. 


is deposited—seed gets full benefit of fertilizer. 


Easiest Planter to handle. Spe- 
cially suited for curved rows, and 
sticks to the ridge. Levels beds, 
opens furrow, and plants seed at 
any desired depth. 


Drag or Wheel Coverers 
FURNISHED 


Most SUBSTANTIAL 
PLANTER MADE 

Built of steel through- 
out. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated cata- 
log, which describes 
this and other tools of 
our line. It only costs 1 
cent. Send postal TO- 
DAY. 





Drops Accurately—No Buaching—Positively Will Not Stip in Soft Ground 


No guess work or disappointment. n 
saves time and money. Seed is dropped in a straight row at accurate distances apart. Fertil- 
izer is dropped at bottom of furrow and covered by a thin layer of ground, upon which the seed 


New Century Cotton Planter 


'RODERICK LEAN MFG. CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Easy to thin, and 













HUTCHISON, 
SEHORN & HIPP 


Gen’l Sales Agents 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











_§.GOYERNMENT ENDORGF( 


—e JY ANTING COTTON IN HILLS. — 

















Your interests as a cotton planter are looked after pyc Bed robot 
perts of the United States Department of Agriculture— they =, so — 
in proving the worth of new methods and new pe pi <a we seen oad 
make a statement you know that it is the result of careful and pal 

investigation and intelligent experiment. os sa 8 
P 25, Mr. W. A. Orton says: ‘Plant with a ¢ 
machine, preferably one inet wilt drép the seed in hills at the desired distance and 
thus save labor in chopping to a s' ag 
THE HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER 
is the only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed ist regu. 
lar intervals—just where you wantit and just a onte 
hill to insure a good stand. The seed don't have sehe roues 
or delinted for use in this dropper, and 1 bushe will pl 1 
acres. The broad-faced covering wheel regulates depth me 
permits shallow planting, insuring quick germination. ae 
Harriman Seed Dropper will save enough the gh Sag es 
labor, money and increased yield—to pay for i sel dys 
times over. Write TODAY and we will send full detaiis COD 
VINCING PROOF—of the work of this ee = 
money-making, crop-increasing cotton planter, 
. tell you where to buy it. 


The Harriman Manufacturing Co., 
56 RIVER AVENUE HARRIMAN, TENN. 





» Strength of frame and flexibility of teeth are combined in the 
York Improved Weeder. The teeth are made of square spring 
steel with round points. Being narrow thes do not injure the 
plants. Nocl ng. Ask your dealer to show you The York 
Weeder, examine it carefully, and you will see that it has 
the advan‘ of efficiency and economy over all other weeders. 
your dealer doesn’t sell this weeder, we will sell it to 
you direct. Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Brilis al- 
ways give satisfaction—durable, perfect in operation. 

Write for our free catalogue. 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queen St York, Pa. 
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HOW TO GROW PROFITABLE CORN CROPS. 


“A Deeply Broken, Well Pulverized Soil, 
Planted to Good Seed, and Properly Cultivated Should Insure a 


Big Yield.”’ 


» , T IS NOT the purpose or the 
| method of those engaged in 
farmers’ co-operative demon- 
stration work to try to get large 
yields by the heavy application of 
commercial fertilizers, as some farm- 
ers seem to think. We do not advo- 
cate excessive use of fertilizers, but 
want to make the best use of the 
amount used. Dr. Knapp’s idea is 
not only to make large yields per 
acre but to grow them as cheaply as 
possible. The great thing is to use 
such methods of farming as will per- 
manently build up the soil so that 
it will make large, profitable crops. 
Of course, we advocate the use of all 
stable manure, lot scrapings, leaf 
mold and things of that character, 
for the purpose of supplying humus 
to the soil. 

Our records of costs of making the 
corn crops are not yet sufficiently 
completed for publication, except in 
individual instances, but we believe 
we can safely say that they are about 
half of the average cost of producing 
corn. Several of the records already 
in, run from 20 to 30 cents per bush- 
el and some of them as low as 10 
to 12 cents per bushel. 

For the benefit of those not in 
touch with the work, we will say 
that the large yields being reported 
are due mainly to three things: 

1. A deep, well pulverized seed 
bed, with as much humus as pos- 
sible. 

2. Sound, well-improved seed to 
plant. 

3. Proper cultivation. 

It is impossible to grow a full crop 
of corn on three or four inches of 
soil. There is not enough plant food 
nor enough moisture in that depth to 
make a large yield. We must have 
6 or 8, or even 10 to 12 inches of 
soil in most cases, if we are to grow 
big crops’ profitably. The deep 
breaking of the soil is one of the 
principal factors in the big yields 
made this year. As a general rule, 
we advocate doing this deep break- 
ing in the fall, or in the early winter 
before the soil becomes too wet from 
the winter rains. The air, sunshine 
and freezes all help to pulverize the 
soil and make plant food available, 
and they are much cheaper than 








BARNYARD MANURE DISTRIBUTOR 


See the agitators, they 
Grind it. Equipped with 
Clutch and hand level or 
main axle, revolving front 
guide wheel. Soconstruct- 
ed that it puts the manure 
evenly and exactly where 
it will do the most good. 
Strong, durable, easy to 
handle. Write for folder, best special delivered 
prices. SANDERS MFG. CO., Dept. SRS QR res See aren eee Ga. 








Filled With Humus, 


commercial fertilizers. Winter cov- 
er crops are advocated wherever it 
is practicable to grow them. 

Clods are rocks and they should 
be pulverized in order that ‘what 
plant food they contain may be used 
by the plant and so that they will 
help in holding moisture. 

An average sized stalk of corn 
will use as much as 300 pounds of 
water in making its growth. If this 
supply is not present, and we do not 
have the proper amount of rainfall 
at the proper time, the yield is cut 
off accordingly. It is impossible to 
have enough soil moisture for, say, 
15,000 stalks to the acre if the soil 
has no humus and has not been 
broken for more than three or four 
inches deep. 

Right in connection with the sup- 
ply of moisture we recall that a 
pound of vegetable matter in the soil ; 
will hold seven times as much mois- 
ture as a pound of sand and hold it 
three times as long: That a pound 
of vegetable matter will hold three 
times as much moisture as a pound 
of clay and will hold it twice as 
long. Of course the vegetable mat- 
ter furnishes plant food also, and is 
necessary for the growth of the bac- 
terial organisms which do so much 
good for the farmer. Stable manure 
is one of the best agencies for sup- 
plying these organisms as well as 
for furnishing humus. 

Good seed plays no small part in 
producing profitable crops, often in- 
creasing the yield from 10 to 50 per 
cent and sometimes 100 or more per 
cent over scrub seed. 


By proper cultivation we mean 
simply the ‘frequent and shallow 
stirring of the soil around the grow- 
ing plant.’’ Sometimes, however, it is 
advisable to let the first cultivation 
be rather deep, provided it is done 
before the plant roots get out into 
the soil. Care should be exercised in 
this since the plant roots grow sev- 
eral times as fast in length as the 
corn stalk grows in height. After 
the corn gets up considerable height | 
the cutting or breaking of these. 
roots is like pulling an animal’s; 
teeth and then expecting it to hustle} 
for the food it needs. Some times| 
farmers cut off the yield of their! 
corn crop from 5 to 10 bushels per 
acre by deep cultivation, thinking 
that only ‘“‘elbow grease’’ is neces- 
sary to make a good corn crop. Fre- 
quent and shallow cultivations also 
help to retain the moisture that 
should be present in the soil to carry 
the corn crop through a drought. 

A deeply broken soil, therefore, 
well pulverized, filled with humus, 














planted to good seed, and properly 
cultivated ought to make a big yield 
of corn for any farmer. 
Cc. R. HUDSON, 
North Carolina State Agent Co-oper- 
ative Demonstration Work. 

































IMPROVED ““Siverse’ > CULTIVATOR 
UY Prepaid LoS 


3 CIRCLE 


We 
guarantee 
to refund 


satisfied. 





biggest dividends. Cultivates both sides of row at 
once or entire distance between rows. Enables you 

to cultivate twice as often or twice as many acres in 
same ti 
pulverizes earth. Tears out weeds, leaving earth mellow 
and clean. Works perfectly in any ground. Lightest draft 
one-horse cultivator made. Our patented 


No wrench needed. — remove thumbscrews. Adjust to right 

or left—harrow—‘‘A” or * 

always between rows. Oil-tempe 
ocks and other obstructions, taking groun 


ORDER NOW—OR WRITE FOR BOOK 


Just send your name and address on a postal, or send us 85.00 
i we Nef cultivatordirect to you at once if notat your 


gives opinions of experts on cultivating shallow and o ten. 


THE, SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


VALUABLE MACHINERY 


One 4 Roll McCormick Husker and Shredder; 
one 12 horse power Engine and _ Boiler, on trucks; 
one good Corn Mill complete. The above machin- 
ery only slightly used, practically as good as new. 
For sale at a bargain; will sell in a lump or singly. 
For full particulars, address i 


CHAS. F. KIRBY, - Selma. N. C. 








Half Y 
Saves Work Pa Thee 


Here is the cultivator you want because it pays 


me—with same help. Thoroughly turns and 


BRACE ADJUSTS TO 5 POSITIONS 


” sha cultivator or rake. Horse 
iat ein, Moke teeth, spring over 
again without stopping, 


e pay freight. Our book tells what users sa: Also 


123 Gamp Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
We shi ha pd a ole smi from Dallas, ro 
Little Rock, Ark., Jackson, Miss., Wilmington z 
tianta, Ga., Weslocenery, Ala., and other — 
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Planet Jr Farm and Garden Implements do more and better work, and 


last longer than any other farm implements made. 


They are fully guar- 


p\anteed. Over 35 years’ actual farming and manufacturing ex- 
Ph. perience is put into every Planet Jr tool. They are all made of 
f@AMa\ the most durable materials for the purpose, and all €) 


) cultivating parts are of high-carbon steel. 


No. 6. The newest Planet Jr Combination Hill and Drill Seeder 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow, opens the furrow, sows any kind of 
garden seed accurately in drills or hills, covers, rolls down, and marks out the 
next row—all at one panne Also a perfect Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. 


Planet Jr 12-tooth H 
tool for berry-growers pe ne et- 


w, Cultivator and Pulverizer is a wonderful 
gardeners. Works deep or rs 


without throwing earth on the plants, and pulverizes the soil 
| Wes -. Invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. 
y ' Scr e 1910 illustrated Planet Jr a re is of 
great ast to , 


every tiller of the soil, 


eeds implements or not. 


S265 ees Te 7 bey > ood es —: fe 


Bor 1i08 Wt Philada Pa~ 





ROLLER-BEARING 
LIGHT DRAFT 


SUCCESS 


SPREADER 


‘The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 


and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. No C 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. @ Wood or metal whcels. 


Cog Gears. The 
A generation 


of experience back of every Success. ‘The leader from the first. Exclusive features 


all patented. Catalog of facts Free. 


Write us pramptly. 


S ZRACUSE 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. **%Y 








You have been seeing my ads all fall and winter—read some of them, may be. 


(ommmmeees GET A PENCIL AND A POST CARD o> 
4 Meant some time to a 


write me to find out what all my advertising was about. 


maybe. 
Now---Right Now you’re thinking 


But you put it off—couldn’t find a pencil 
Had to quit reading and go out to do some chore or other—and you clean forgot it. 


about it again. Don’t stop till you Write Galloway today abo ut a Manure Spreader 


hy? The best reason is that this a the. year when you will need a spreader if, you ever did. Manure in piles 























Lowest prices 
ever offered. 
Try it 30 days 
on your own 
farm, 


W 
< all Zround the barn and feed lots. 
Get a spreader of Galloway. Best i a BAS, you ever made in machine 
“ Galloway makes all his promises, all his statements,claims and‘ el in black 
about the other fellow? 
his spreader will beat the Gal- 








and white, 

Make him write it in the contract. Does he say 

loway before breakfast? Make him write it in the contract. 

8 fhe contract is made of better material than the Galloway? Make him write it in 
e contract. 

will write any of my agreements—I do write ’em, every one of ’em. Ever 

think’ ofthat? Thinkit overthen. If the Galloway were not exactl oa oe or 

better than I claim it is, could I hope to sectee utter smash-up? 

couldn’t stay in business with my written c 

have the spreader to back me up. 

Well then, won’t you take my advice, access ~ f invitation, fix it 
any way you choose but of pi 
card and send it to me. 


man can read ’em running. Now, what 


t your name onto a slip 


spring work. 





wi 
and agreements te I didn’t 


ot next week—not next Saturday—not tomor- 
row. Doitquick. Now is the time—Now. Then you'll be ready for the 


he , ask for » roposition. It might for your spreader 
before the Year is is half d one ” tad ™ * 


m.cuzonsl, WM. GALLOWAY COMPAN 


lots of money. Can’t afford to — abit. Takes an awful lot of time. 






Does he claim his 


aper or a postal 





FRE vate boos oe ains 
rreis' oO 
information a 
Manure Spreaders and how to 
make money with them. Ask 
us for one—they ere FREE! 


677 Galloway Sta. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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AN ARTICLE THAT TELLS ITS OWN STORY 


Which Kind of Farm Literature Are You Patronizing—the Kind That Helps Swindle, You 


or 


| Eas 





or the Kind That Exposes the Swindlers ? 


POANUKE-CHOWAN TIMES, FEBhUARY 8, 1910. 








TRASHY FARM LITERATURE. 


We are constantly receiving | 


| clubbing offers. from farm pavers 
published in various parts of the 
Ufiited States, some of them well 
known and contains. much that is 
tion of them dvual the fact t that 
|most of-them_are filled with 





aR 
State, but finding in-it. go many 
objectionable advertisements we 
canceled the clubbing arrange- 
ments. For thirty'years we read 
a Philadelphia farmy journal: with 
pleasure and profit; and sent a 
large number of subscriptions to 
it, but of late years finding. that 
it persisted in publishing a hum- 








‘trashy, humbug advertisements 
‘Calculated to catch many an hon- 
est dollar from. thosé who expect’ 
their papers to’ exclude question- ||’ 
able advertisements from their 
columns. 
clubbing list of farm papers is 
very small, 

Readers of newspapers, farm 
journals and magazines should} 
insist that publishers exclude 
from .their advertising columns 
all humbug advertisernents and 
‘get rich quick schemes that are 
fraudulent on their face. Sever- 
al yers ago this paper’ clubbed 
with an Atlanta: hewspaper that 
‘had a. large. circulation in 1 thie 














For this,-reason our}: 


bug stock food advertisement, a 
concern that had been denounced 
as.a fraud by our State Agricul- 


tural Department ‘and the -Pro- 


igressivé Farmer, we cut “it out 


entirely. 


In this connection we * wish % 


say a word‘in “commendation . ‘of 
the Raleigh Progressive Farner. 
That paper not only .uses* every 
precaution to exclude from 7 





advertising columns humbug ad- t 





Vertisements,. Dut guarantee 
that its advertisers will d 





estly with you, thus:.making rte 
advertising colu ps.of eal valud 


to itsy ders~¢ 
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HOW MR. FRENCH MAKES BIG CORN CROPS. 


Methods He Uses—Harrowing J ast After Planting, Four Times 
With Riding Cultivator, Then the Single Walking Tools—How 
He Selects Seed and Keeps Land Filled With Humus. 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


F MY FRIENDS of The Pro- 
ne gressive Farmer and Gazette 

feel as the Sunny Home man 
does, there will be a thumping crop 
of corn produced in the South this 
year. 

I always believe in giving every 
man a fair shake, so have given all 
the best corn growers in our neigh- 
borhood fair warning that they are 
going to have the time of their 
lives this season if they grow a bet- 
ter average crop than we grow on 
our place. 


To Begin With, Good Seed. 


We begun our preparations last 
fall when we put up our seed corn. 
This was gathered early, long before 
time for frost, picked from the very 
best patch of corn on the farm. 
Ears were picked only from strong 
vigorous stalks of medium height, 
having an abundance of large, 
broad leaves and these ears of corn 
had been fertilized by pollen produc- 
ed on the same sort of a strong 
plant. 

A few of the very choicest of these 
ears we have in a rack by them- 
selves. The grains from these are 
to be honored by being planted in 
an extra fine piece of ground, about 
two acres in extent, from which we 
shall select our entire crop of seed 
for 1911. 

This is the first move to make in 
breeding: either plants or animals: 
Select good well bred seed, then take 
care of it so that it will produce as 
good or better results than could 
have been obtained from the parent 


stock. 








Now, if we take this good seed 
corn and plant it in a piece of poor, 
heavy, water-soaked land devoid of 
humus, we will expect just as good 
results as the stockman obtains who 
takes his well bred live stock and 
half starves it. We know it is not 
good sense to do this, and we know 
if our corn land is in the above con- 
dition that the neighbors will have 
the laugh on us good. So we decided 
we must have humus. We have 
been looking forward to this time 
for years, so last fall had a good 
acreage of clover sod, and the bal- 
ance of the land selected had grown 
peas two years, with a crop of rye 
between. This pea and soja bean 
stubble was disked last fall and seed- 
ed in rye again, and will be grazed 
off with sheep just before planting 
time, then plowed thoroughly. 


No Good Corn Crop Without Humus 
in the Soil. 


As soon as the rains come in De- 
cember the plow was put into the 
clover sod and Dave was told that it 
wasn’t quantity but quality of work 
that he was to figure on. The Little 
Wonder plow trucks aid very materi- 
ally in doing a good job of plowing, 
in that they hold the plow at a uni- 
form depth, and also keep the width 
of the furrow-slice the same at all 
times. This is important. The uni- 
form depth enables the plowman to 
bring up a thin slice of the dead 
subsoil with each furrow and guards 
against an excessive amount being 
brought up in any one place. 

We know from experience that it 
is good practice to gradually deepen 


our soils, both for the purposes of 
breaking the hard pan—that will 
form just between the upper and 
sub-soil—and also to bring into use 
a little of the vast amount of mine’al 
plant food that most clay subsoils 
contain. This land we have been 


working on during the winter we 
have plowed several times since we 
have owned the place, gradually 
deepening each time, until the plow 
could cut about ten inches deep this 
time and bring up about an inch of 
the subsoil. By cutting the furrow 
a uniform width, of about 12 inches, 
the slices of soil were not inverted 
but set at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. Thus the fresh land was de- 
posited between, and not on top of 
the furrows, so we have a succession 
of strips of dead soil and live humus- 
filled soil lying parallel, ready when 
the disk and other harrows are put 
on in the spring, to be mixed thor- 
oughly through and through. Then 
the small amount of dead soil will 
become lost in the greater bulk of 
live upper soil, and all will become 
alive, a fit dwelling place for cora 
roots. 
How the Harrow Helps. 


We are banking heavily on one 
thing, and that is that this soil has, 
during the past years, become pretty 
thoroughly filled with humus. Clover 
roots, pea roots, grass roots, and 
stable manure it has had in hot suc- 
cession. This humus, together with 
our winter plowing, is, I feel, our 
greatest safe guard against the July 
and August drouth that causes so 
many corn fields to look as if they 
had been through bankruptcy. 

But there jis another point we 
must guard against in our efforts to 
save moisture, and that is the spring 
winds and capillary attraction. We 
all know how soon the top of our 
land dries off in the spring and how 
we may very largely stop this dry- 
ing by keeping the top soil thorough- 
ly harrowed. We are fixing to take 
care of this matter in time. The old 
disk that we bought seventeen years 
ago has been retired from business, 
and one of the new tongueless sort, 
a larger machine, is coming to take 
its place, so we will be prepared to 
do more rapid work. Then we have 
new blades for our Acme harrow, and 
the steel slant tooth harrows have 
been put in order, so that whatever 
tool we feel will do the work best at 











START A CANNING BUSINESS 


IN YOUR HOME OR ON THE FARM 
—s AND MAKE MONEY => 


PC KING OUR SURPLUS FRUITS ANDO +e ee £S 
RP FREE BOOK WILL TELL YOU H 
ROBINSON CAN CO., DEPT. 7, BALTIMORE, MARWLAND. 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES ON CANS. LABELS AND SUPPLIES BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER. 
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Wes sow ‘three tons sof Cabbage Seed 


tion about te phe Yd — vensable are 


Wm. Cc. Geraty Co., Box 








jp ~ FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS “ 


x 
v GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS, \ 
FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLAN] GROWERS. 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 
Paidin Capital Stook $30,000.00. 


ant FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868, Now have over twenty thousand 
We ) have grown and —_ more cabbage plants than all other persons in the 


Order now; its tlie to eet those — our on to get extra ear! 
thee PA yam 2. y Becki get ex! y cabbage, and they are 


f frost-proof Diasise of ae boss war iosiens Pte oe Be ar valuable informa- 


Lt per 3 eoquns 5,000 to 9, FA 000 $1.28 per per r thousand; 10,000 to over $1.00 per 
Younes I Our special ex; express rate or olants is very low. 








> a 1 


AUGUSTA RUOEEE, 
A little later 
an Succession. 


AT DUTCH 
Largest and Latest Ca>bage. 








Established 41 Years. 


ur plants — please or we send your money back. 
+k Ss 


Also Ww Soth Sts line of Strawberry 
per season Plants. Frai and ornamentals. 





ants:—In lots of 500 at $1.00; 1,000 to 
thousand, f. 9. .«, 





88 Youngs: ialané, s.C. 











= BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS FREE 


Send 2c stamp for five samples of our very best 

Gold and Silk Finished Birthday, Flower and 

otto Post Cards; beautiful colors and love- 

aon designs Art Post Card Club, 798 Jackson 
St., Topeka, Kan. 


VALUABLE HOUSE AND LOT 


Elegant eight-room house and lot for sale, at Ze- 
bulon, Wake Co., N.C. Public High School. Good 
water. Healthy location—$3,500. Also store 
houses—$3,500. J. H. Fleming & Son, Raleigh, N.C 











> HAY PI PRESS Best farm press made 
thousands in use. Over 
400 sold in 8 months. For 10 years 
we've made them. fag on6 days 
trial direct from tnctorrs Oi agg for booklet, 
WATKINS HAY Atlanta, Ga. 


8. 0. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

If you do not get Prize Winners from this pen 
of Reds, you need not try elsewhere. Cockerel 
scored 95 and all Hens and Pullets 90 and over. 
Hose Baan per 15. BURT L. SIMS, Murfrees- 

Tenn, 
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the right time will be ready to hitch 
on to. 
Tile Drainage. 


There were a number of places in 
these fields where the drainage was 
not what we could wish it to be. The 
top ten inches of soil was all right 
but tthe subsoil was tight, heavy 
clay almost impervious to water, but 
that, when once thoroughly wet, got 
too wet. Those readers who have had 
experience trying to grow corn over 
this sort of subsoil, know that the 
business is at most a gamble. And 
as we don’t believe much in gamb- 
ling, especially when a corn crop is 
at stake, we made up our mind early 
last fall that something had to be 
done with these unreliable spots. 
Tile draining is the only remedy we 
know for land of this nature, so all 
winter long, while Dave has been 
plowing and hauling manure, the 
writer has been digging ditches and 
getting in shape so we won’t have 
those bad spots all through the fields 
that pull down the average of the 
crop. 

We will not be in a great hurry to 
plant but will take our time to pre- 
pare a thorough seed bed conserving 
the moisture as noted above. Then 


as fast as the planting is done the}. 


extra team will follow at once with 
the harrow; then again, and prob- 
ably yet again before the plants 
are four inches high. We will do 
this harrowing both to conserve 
moisture and to discourage any one 
of those millions of little weed or 
grass seeds from taking root in our 
corn fields. 

Then when the plants are about 
four inches in height, one team will 
be hitched to the spring tooth sulky 
cultivator, while the other horses are 
at work fitting pea land, as we must 
have the peas and soja beans to feed 
with the corn, so we may balance 
our own rations right at home. 

If the weather is normal, we will 
be able to get through our corn 
about four times with the riding cul- 
tivators. Then we must keep the 
work going with the single walking 
tools in order to keep the soil loose 
on top and discourage weed growth. 

The main purpose we have in cul- 
tivating any crop after it is planted 
is to conserve moisture and Kill 
weeds. We do not take much stock 
in the theory of freeing plant food 
by these late cultivations for if the 
early cultivation has been properly 
done and the land well filled with 
humus, the plant food will have been 
made available already. Anyway the 
plant roots are not getting their 
food at this time from this upper 
two inches of soil, but are down 
below seeing what they can find 
there, while we are looking after the 
dust mulch that is keeping moisture 
in the lower soil and making the 
plant food there present available. 


Silo Best Method of Saving the Crop. 


We have done considerable plan- 
ning, a lot of work, and are reason- 
ably sure of a fair corn crop. Now 
are we going to save all or only a 
part of that which we have been 
striving for? There is probably more 
waste of time and product in har- 
vesting the corn crop than in the 
handling of any crop we grow. The 
old plan of pulling fodder, one blade 
at a time, is something I have never 
yet been able to make myself do. I 
am not very fast, but as the Dutch- 
man has it, “I is more fast as dat.” 


can take a big mower into a field of 
crab grass and make feed ten times 
as fast as any man can by pulling 
fodder. 

But still we want to save the fod- 
der too. The corn harvester helps 
us out and I believe it a good tool 
for any one having fairly clear flelds 
not too sandy. Deep sand, like mud, 
causes heavy draft in a harvester 
and the machine is of course not as 
profitable on farms when these con- 
ditions prevail. But the writer 
thinks a great deal of his Deering 
corn harvester, and could not do 
without it. Especially is the Har- 
vester a labor-saver when the corn 
is stored in the silo. This is the 
ideal method of caring for the whole 
corn plant, for with the silo we save 
practically all the crop we produce. 





South Carolina Can Save $79,000,000 
By Diversification. 


Let us see where our money goes 
and for. what things we send it West. 
I have, carefully as I could, gotten 
up the amount of money that South 
Carolina is spending for products 
that she ought to raise. 
sons will be surprised to find that 
her average cotton crop will not pay 
the debt; so, brother farmers, consid- 
er what you are doing and where you 
are. Below you will find what South 
Carolina is spending annually, and it 
is appalling: 


COME ec c sss TO00 ORG 


BIOGE 66 aE ees 18,000,000 
BIAOOIE 6.5 N OS SS 54 12,000,000 
POTtliSers © 6 65's. os 15,000,000 
SO oOo ine 7,500,000 
bo ual OR Bree So arn eee a 8,000,000 
Horses and mules... $6,000,000 
POUEY alsshe ees $79,300,000 

B. HARRIS. 


Pendleton, S. C. 





Mrs. L. M. Saxon, Estill, S. C., 
wants to buy Black Orpingtons, and 
Mrs. W. F. Woodward, Barboursville, 
Va., inquires where she can get Bour- 
bon Red turkeys. Those having 
either should advertise them at once. 
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Seed Corn "Sait 


Fine seed from detasseled, field selected stalks 
having two good ears. I have bred this corn from 
a good prolific variety scientifically for 4 years. 
Very prolific. Price, 60 cents peck; $2.00 bushel. 


R. P. HUNT, Youngsville, N. C. 
ROUTE No. 1. 


Perfect Sugar Loaf Cotton 


The Only Perfect Bred King’s Improved. The 
earliest, most prolific perfect bred cotton. Sugar 
Loaf Cotten Farm is the breeding plot where all 
the early varieties of cotton showing any trace of 
red spot in bloom first originated. Sugar Loaf 
Cotton is the most perfect cotton grown, practi- 
cally all the stalks showing four large red spots 
in the bloom, but each succeeding generation 
shows less and less, and seed grown from this 
cotton has for many years been as as King’s Im- 
proved, Simpkins’ Prolific, and under many other 
names. the genuine King’s Improved ARE 
direct descendants of Sugar Loaf Cotton. 

The growers of King’s Improved, as a ‘seed pro- 
duct for planting, can be supplied a small quan- 
tity of Genuine Sugar Loaf each year at $2.00 per 
bushel f. o. b here. 

MITCHELL’S RE-IMPROVED EARLY KING 
COTTON, direct descendant of Sugar Leaf, the 
earliest, most prolific and largest yielding and 
perfect bred cotton. And if the facts above can- 
not be fully substantiated I will forfeit $1,000. 
Price $1, 0 per bushel. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue, etc: Il. W. MITCHELL, Prop., 

Youngsville, N.C. 


SUGAR LOAF COCKE’S PROLIFIC CORN 


The standard of purity and excellence is main- 
tained in this, the largest-eared and largest yield- 
ing kind of the prolific varieties. It will produce 

twice as many stalks ce as Many ears upon 
the stalk as the ordinary, of the finest quality or 
highest market value. A prize wires in all corn- 
growing contests. Price $1 per peck, $3 per bushel. 











If it is a question of getting feed we 





SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, Youngsville, WN. C. 









/EEDS 





Brauch Store603-605 E. Marebal) 


We Are Headquarters for Superior iy wre ee all Mote. Grass and Clover 
Seeds, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
all SEEDS of the highest quality snd germination. Write nite fore our FREE Catalogue, 


DIGGS & BEADLES, Sead Merchants 








of QUALITY, 


Seed Potatoes, Onio Soja Beans and 


ad, Va, 


Many of her | Please 


an — 
—— aoe 


—> 





No farmer can afford to waste 
or garden seed this year. Here 


join them at once. 


the kind and the price. 





WHERE TO BUY THE BEST FARM AND 
GARDEN SEEDS. 


have the best to sell and want your patronage. 
seed to buy, write them at once; 
A letter sent to our 100,000 subscribers 
would cost $2,000 for postage alone; a few dollars spent here 
will enable you to tell all of them that you have seed to sell, 


time and labor on scrub field 
is a directory of seedsmen who 
If you have 
if you have seed to sell, 








SEED ---*"Gumun \--- CORN 


1st in both Va. and N.C., in 3 years test. $1.00 
peck. R. P. DALTON, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


For 15 years I have been growing this high] 
Corn 4 





PURE BOONE COUNTY WHITE CORN— 
Nos. 3-7—77.09 bu. per —_ 1908. Nos. 3-8—82.50 
bu. per acre, 1908. 1909 1p grown from above 
seed, bred for high yield tty the individual ear-row 
system on the ear only, at $2.50 per bushel f. o. b. 

DR. JOHN E. MILLER, - - Gainsville, Ga. 


County Special’ Seed 
FOR SALE— conte per Lada. . 
J. A. HARDY, Blackstone, Va. 


We will furnish experienced 
farmers Seed Corn of different 
varieties to those who desire to grow corn for us. 
communicate with us. E. W. JONES 
NURSERY CO., Woodlawn, Va 


Boone County Special 
White Seed Corn 


Took first prize at Virginia State Fair last _—. 
This is the best and most prolific corn. 

one totwoearstothe stalk. Stalk medium height. 
Price, $1.00 peck; $2.50 and $8.00 bushel as to 


quantity. 
JOHN T. THORNTON, 
Port Royal, Caroline Co, Virginia. 


FIELD PEAS 


Wonderful and Whippoorwill. Beautiful seed 
only. Fifty or sixty bushels for sale at $2.40 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. Rocky Point, N. C. 

J. E. TAYLOR, Rocky Point, N.C. 























100 Bushels Cowpeas YANTED ou. 
Prefer Improved Whippoorwill or Unknown. In 
reply state Mid and your lowest cash price. 
JOHN P. CHENEY, Marietta, Ga. 


WATERMELON SEED 
Don’t plant Cheap Seed. Try my two varieties— 
Eden and Imperial Triumph. Seed 

selected. Address W. R. McKAY, Maxton, N, C. 








A Biggs Seven Ear and 
Best Field Seeds. Biss Seyen Bar and 
$2.50 per bushel; $1.80 per half bushel; 75 cents per 
peck. King’s ‘Improved and Simpkins’ Prolific 
Cotton Seed $1.00 per bushel. All kinds Clover and 
Grasses. New Era Peas $3 00. Someof this corn made 
100 bushels per acre. IREDELL SEED AGENCY, 
Statesville, N. C. 


SEEDS 


100 Ibs. of the best strain of Cabbage and Collard 
Seed. .00 per Ib.; 10 cents per oz., by mail. Se- 
lected Maine grown Irish Potatoes, *Cablere Houl- 
ton Rose, White and Red Bliss, Early Sunlight. 


W. J. KIRKHAM & COMP’Y, 


SEED STORE 
WILMINGTON, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


WHITLOCK’S TWO EARED CORN 
Improved for 15 years on my farm. White Dent, 

ears good size, deep grain. Peck, 75c.; bu., $2.75. 
Cash with order. J. F. WHITLOCK, 


Hammock Farm, Sulphur Spgs., N. C. 











Seed Corn The Harris Challenge and Pink of 

Perfection. Both the result of seven 
years careful field selection. The H. C. awarded 
first prize Greenwood County Fair. 
petition. Shelled or on ear. Price per bu., $2.50. 
Cc. F. HARRIS, Coronaca, S. C. 


LAYTON’S 


Improved Gotton Seed 


Grown from genuine pedigreed seed, and 
to be absolutely pure. They 
have stood at the very top at the experi- 
ment stations for a long series of years in 
money value per acre. Price, $1. 50 per bu., 
io b. St. Matthews, S.C, 
W. W. WANNAMAKER & SONS. 
St. Matthews, S. Cc. 


KEMP’S RED COB SEED CORN—Deep set 
gens for sale. 
B. KEMP, - Byron, Ga. 


Cc Oo W: No other crops so ARS 

= eh 9 hay and soil- 

illet, Hiralices and 

cane B.-. and sweet pota- 

3 EAS: oa Write G4 Tilustrated 

free. 

HICKORY SEED CO., 18 Frade's st, Hickory, N N.C. 

BRANCH’S GENUINE RA 


TTLPSNan 
=WATERMELON SEED= 


QULY PORE STRAM. Carefully selected, Kept pure 
1 GED STAVES forty years. No other vwaricty 
—_—— qnown on planted af Se) ces, 


oa. Ibe —2 og, 25e—4 02. dot ib, sik. 

















carefully | ©, 


- I made one year twenty-five bar- 
rels to the acre; have frequently made twenty- 
two, often twenty, and never less than fifteen 
barrels to the acre, 
This Corn took a silver medal at the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. 


PRICE, fe pat $3.00 
‘WO BUSHELS. a 00 
ONE PECK, $1.00 
This Corn has been known to have as many as 10 
ears on a single stalk that measured all together 
48 inches. NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N.C 


20cts. Pound For Cotton 


Sold my last year’s crop for 20 cents per 
atmy depot, crop through. Staple 1% Prcher, 
33 per cent. lint. Yield equal to short cotton. 
have planted this cotton ten years. 


Seed, 
bushel; 5 bushels or over, $1.00 bushel, f. o. b. 
Florence, S. C. 


R. C. COMMANDER, Florence, S. C. 








SEED CORN, Albemarle Prolific—For more than 
ten years it has been running from 125 to 163% 
bushels of shelled grain to an acre at Arrowhead. 
We originated it and keep it pure For some years 
we have not been able to supply the demand, so 
order early, It is the corn for rich land, whether 
you want grain or ensilage. Write ite for circular 
telling how we grow it. Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
a the kind that grow to 26 Ibs. for hens and 40 

to 50 Ibs. for gobblers. A few for sale, and eggs a 
little later. One of our Gobblers is a Madison 
— re te Me ag | over 36 lbs. at 8 
months o am 8. Prop., Arrowhead 
Stock Farm, Charlottesville, Va. nia 


For 26c. in postage stamps 

ree ee topay costof mailing, we 

will mail you pospaid % b 

Johnson's Improved Prolific Cluster Cotton 

Seed, and % b. Johnson's Pedigreed Six-Ear 

orn, and our 60-page Seed and Plant Cata- 

logue, describing all varieties of Improved 

otton, Corn, Grain, Grasses, Clover, Melon 

Seed, etc.. also Plants, Fruit Tr Roses, etc., 
of all varieties. £. L. Johnson Seed & Plant Ce., 


P. O. Box 417, LAGRANGE, GA. 








TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of planting the best 
seed, it is one +d — Boundations 
successful Farm 


We havea tented amount of 


“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SED” 


on hand, which we quote your §:,00 
f.0. b. Raleigh. Let us book your or- 
_der now for future delivery. 
rite for testimonials if you do not 

know ot ita merits. Our book "H 
W TWO BALES OF COTTON 


\be sent upon applica- 
tion. Rei ~enc. ?; Any bank or busi- 


ness house .p Raleigh. 
W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, W. C. 


dlrs 
Marlboro : Prolific : Corn 


are the originators, we grow it pure. 


We 
wit 9! yield fifty per cent more than any 


other variety, the premium corn atall the 
ental Stations, 50 per 


Excelsior Seed Farm Company, 


CHERAW 


SEED ae 
Pe a4 8 Prolific exclusively. Grown 














. 2 
GROOME, R. F. D. No. 8. Greensboro, N. C. 


Cook’s Improved Cotton 
Seed 


1 offer for sale one thousand bushels Cook’s Im- 
Lick while they Test. This is my thied post 

aan ie el while they last. 3 is my year 

in offering these seed to the public. 1 own and 





plantings were all run through it; my stand of cot- 
ton was simply owed of £ pextocts ion. Seed with their 
ndled like shelled corn and 


of 
U. 8. Government in 1908 and 200 in 1908, Order 


C. A, WILLIAMS, 





 Riaewoot, Halifax Co, WN. C, 





a 
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Home-Made Gas 
From Crushed Stone and Water 
For Lighting and Cooking 


WENTY years ago the oil lamp 

had already been driven out of 

the city into the country home 
where gas could not follow—so we 
thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the possibility of gas being used for 
lighting and cooking in a country home. 

But like the 

—a=x==—_ telephone and 
free mail delivery 
SSS 4 gas has finally 
. left the city to 
become a common 
rural convenience. 

In the year 
1910, the up-to- 
date villager or 
farmer not only 
lives in a gas- 
lighted house and 
has his meals 
cooked on a gas 
range, same as his 
city cousin, but 
when he drives 
home on a cold, 
wet night he 
actually lights up 
his barn, his barnyard or porches on his 
house with this same gas light by sim- 
ply pulling a little chain attached to 
the fixture. 












CRUSHED STONE 


* * * 


And this change seems quite like 
magic when you consider that this 
rural gas is home-made—made by the 
family right on the premises. 

Takes fifteen minutes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a large 
house. 

The magic is 
all in the 
strangely 
weird, manu- 
factured stone 
known com- 
mercially as 
*‘Union Car- 
bide.’? 

This wonder- 
ful gas produc- 


bide,’’ looks: 
and feels just 
like crushed 
granite. For 
country home use it is packed and 
shipped from warehouses located all 
over the United States in sheet steel 
cans containing 100 pounds. 
* * * 


Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the premises than coal. 

All that is necessary to make ‘‘ Upon 


COOKING 


Carbide’’ give up its gas is to mix it 
with plain water—the gas, which is 
then instantly generated, is genuine 
Acetylene. 

Acetylene makes a white light like 
sunlight and the gas is so pure that you 
might blow out the light and sleep all 
night in a room with the burner open 
without any injurious effects whatever. 

On account of its being burned in 
permanent brass fixtures attached to 
walls and ceilings, Acetylene is much 
safer than smoky, smelly oil lamps 
which can easily be tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than any 
illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene is inexpensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24-candle 
power costs less than the wicks, chim- 
neys, kerosene, etc., consumed by an 
oil lamp of equal volume, while as a 
fuel Acetylene is very economical, con- 
sidering the fact that it is delivered 
right in the cooking range, is con- 
trolled by a thumb screw and burns 
without soot, ashes or dirt. 

* * * 

Consider this carefully and you 
will hardly wonder at the fact that 
there are today 
more than 176,- 


000 town and Si) “4 
country homes \ Wj 






using home- ~Ss FE. 
made Acetylene ~= — 
for lighting -“&@& wy, — 
and cooking. —“GY S 


Onceamonth * /%/, 
some member 
of the family 
must dump a 
few pounds of 
Union Carbide 
in a small tank- 
like machine uae 
which usually LICHTING 
sets in one corner of the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is au- 
tomatic—it does all the work—it makes 
no gas until the burners are lighted 
and stops making gas when the burners 
are shut off. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or 
as beautifully illuminated as any one 
of these 176,000 homes now using 
Acetylene. 

Won’t you let us tell you how little 
it will cost to make this time-saving, 
money-saving, beautifying light and 
ideal fuel at your own home? 

Write us today how many rooms you 
have, and receive our estimates and 
free books giving full information. 
Just address UNION CARBIDE 
SALES Co., Dept. A, 18 Adams St., 

Chicago, Il. 





THE BEST BECAUSE OF SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION 










built upon honor, in a manner to insu: 


See our No. 1018 Au- 
tomatic Lift Drop 
— Head 


oe. 
— 
/ 


be renewed any 





Cheapness in price is evidence of INFERIOR quality and poor service. The NEW HOME is 


‘RFECT SERVICE for a lifetime. Have you seen 


re PE. 
our latest achievement in COMBINATION WOODWORK? 





[2 ; 
“ile No Other Like it. No Other As Good. 
fe 


Buy the machine manufactured for long service. Those who used the NEW 
HOME forty years ago are now doing so. All parts are in’ 
time. Ball Bearings of quality. 


Not Sold Under Any Other Name. Warranted For All Time. 
NEEDLES, S6y pre 2) & oo es 
NEEDLES, SuREW HOM dealer near you write direct to 


THE NEw Home SEWING MACHINE Co., Orange Mass., for Catalog No. 21. 





A Perfect Self-Heating Sad fron. Dur- 
able—made from the best grade of cast fron 
and brass; highly polished and nickel plated. 

. 1c DOES YOUR IRONING FOR Ie. 
to operate, heat regula 
ew instantly, no odor, no dirt, no hot 
stove. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mail card for special price. 
enneth 








Teaver tbe worst roads $2 9 


any faeiew CARRIAGE = 
CINCINNATI, Onto” 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 








I’m weary 
For my dearie 

From the mornin’ to the night; 
I’m missin’ 
Of her kissin’ 

An’ her footsteps fallin’ light. 
Oh, I’m weary 
For my dearie 

From the morain’ to the night! 


I’m weary 
For my dearie 

When the lark flies o’er the loam; 
Wher the meadows 
Feel the shadows 

An’ the cows come lowin’ home; 
Oh, I’m weary 
For my dearie 

An’ she’s far away from home! 





WEARY FOR HER. 


I’m weary 
For my dearie 
When the hearthstone flickers bright, 
When the lily 
Dews fall chilly, 
An’ the hollows hold the night; 
Oh, I’m weary 


- ‘For my dearie 


An’ her black eyes beamin’ bright! 


So weary 
For you, dearie, 
An’ you’re hiddem from my sight, 
An’ the blossom 
Seeks your bosom, 
An’ the snow falls ghostly white 
Where you’re sleepin’ 
An’ I’m weepin’ 
From the mornin’ to the night. 
J —Frank L. Stanton. 








for Evil. 


“dl CIENTIFIC isvestigation has 
thrown much light upos the 
SJ many household processes 
within a few years, and these facts 
should be at the service of the house- 
holder, because the health and ef- 
ficiency of the household is her chief 
object and care. 

Most families have traditions and 
established customs to guide them in 
the handling and storing of food 
and these customs differ widely in 
practice. It is not amiss, therefore, 
to examine and compare them and 
select the best. 


What Makes Food Spoil? 


In handling and storing food it is 
most important to understand what 
is meant by the expression, the 
“spoiling” of food. Countless num- 
bers of very tiny plant bodies, call- 
ed “micro-organisms,” a word which 
means “small living things,” grow 
and flourish in food which has been 
selected for use, and cause it to spoil. 
These small living plants grow and 
flourish in kitchen, store-room, ice 
box and milk room. They multiply 
with wonderful rapidity; one of these 
minute plants is capable of produc- 
ing several million more like itself 
in one day. 

We know these minute plants as 
molds, yeasts and bacteria. Some 
are useful, as those which ripen 
milk, giving the delicious flavor to 
the butter, or the yeast plant which 
gives us the “light” bread; but many 
are harmful since they cause waste 
of the food supply, and even cause 
disease. Molds, yeasts, and bacteria 
are found in the cleanest kitchens or 
store-rooms, but they abound in 
greater numbers where there is filth 
and neglect, where particles of food 
have been allowed to remain for a 
time, or dust to collect. It is the 
presence of these small living things 
which causes the food to sour, rot, 
or putrefy, leaving behind moldy, 
disagreeable odors and flavors. More 
serious consequences may result from 
their presence, sometimes known as 
ptomaines, or ptomaine poisoning. 


“Scrubbing, Airing, Sunning” Kill 
Bad Germs. 


The housewife’s success in keep- 
ing her food from “spoiling’’ depends 
very largely upon her ability to re- 
duce the number of these unwelcome 
visitors in her store-room and kitch- 





en to the lowest possible number. 





THE HANDLING AND STORAGE OF FOOD. 


An Explanation of Why Food Spoils and How to Prevent It— 
Sunshine and Perfect Oleanliness Destroy the Germs That Make 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Hence the terms, “scrubbing, airing, 
sunning” which good housewives 
have for so long practiced have come 
to us with a new meaning; because 
it is by these very processes that 
these enemies to our health and com- 
fort are banished from our house- 
holds. 

The molds growing on bread, 
cheese, fruit and other foods are 
familiar. The mildew on clothes is 
also a form of mold less commonly 
recognized as such. 

Mold spores, by means of which 
the plants are propagated, are every- 
where present, but more abundant in 
dark, damp corners of rooms, in dust 
flying in the air, on the skins of all 
fruit, or borne from place to place 
on the feet of insects. When fruits 
are stored in such a way that the 
skins touch, there is likely to be 
more moisture and less light. Since 
a large amount of air is not necessary 
to growth the conditions are favor- 
able to the mold. The growth once 
begun is difficult to arrest. 

The first requisite in storing food 
is absolute cleanliness, and this is 
not attained by the use of soap and 
water alone. Fresh air, sunshine, 
and whitewash are important aids. 
A free use of unslaked lime in damp 
storage quarters is recommended, 
since the lime absorbs the moisture 
rapidly. When the lime crumbles 
apart and is no longer crystalline in 
character, it has become “slaked”’ 
and will no longer take up moisture. 


Yeast Plants Are Everywhere. 


Yeast plants are practically every- 
where and are of many varieties; 
some of them known as “wild 
yeasts,” but it is not until millions 
of these plants are massed together 
in the home-made liquid yeast, or the 
“dry yeast” or the compressed yeast 
cake that we realize their existence. 
The old-fashioned ‘“‘milk rising,’”’ or 
“salt rising’ bread, depended upon 
the wild yeast falling into the batter 
which caused the bread to rise, a 
method not always successful be- 
cause other living things, the bac- 
teria, also had a chance at the dough 
and sometimes got the better of the 
yeast plant, with sour or bitter 
bread as a result. In the same way 
the wild yeast attacks the sugar in 
the stewed fruit that has stood ex- 
posed on a warm day, or the jelly 
that has been left uncovered, or 
sometimes when apparently covered. 
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BE HONEST WITH YOUR CHILD. 


E HONEST with your child. Do not give him a colt for 
his very own, and then, when it is a three year-old, sell 
it and pocket the proceeds. Such conduct on your part does 
not provoke a tendency in children to follow the Golden 
Rule, and seldom enhances their admiration and respect for 
you. Itis not sound business policy nor fair treatment; it 
is not honest. Bear in mind that this child-life in these 
first ten years is the most sensitive thing in the world ; never 
lose sight of that. Children respond to ten thousand subtle 
influences which would leave no more impression upon a 
plant than they would upon the Sphinx. Vastly more sensi- 
tive are they than the most sensitive plant. 

Here let me say that the wave of public dishonesty which 
seems to be sweeping over this country is chiefly due to a 
lack of proper training—breeding, if you will—in the forma- 
tive years of life. Be dishonest witha child, whether it is 
your child or some other parent's child—dishonest in word 
or look or deed, and you have started a grafter. Grafting, 
or stealing—for that is the better word—will never be taken 
up by a man whose formative years have been spent in an 
atmosphere of absolute honesty. Nor should you be dis- 


oe 
—— 


is not accomplished. When in such} So long as one aspires, daily put- 
cases after a careless process of ting ideals into circulation through 
cleansing, the milk sours  very|the avenues of home-making, house- 
quickly, it is attributed to the|kKeeping, business relationships, 
“weather” or “bad luck.” keeping much in the open air, there- 
eis is no danger of morbid introspection. 
All Right in His Case. Unless we make use of our ideals 
The teacher was giving the school| ‘hey are nothing but spiritual anes- 
a little lecture on good conduct. “‘Let thetics.—Helen Rhodes. ® 
me caution you on another point, 
children,” she said. ‘Avoid criti- 
cizing. Don’t make a practice of 
finding fault with other people, or DO you WANT A 
picking flaws in what they say or do. TELEPHONE 
It is a very bad habit to form, and 
will make your own life unhappy.” We want to send you our de 
“Why, teacher,’”’ spoke up a little 
boy, ‘“‘that’s the way my father 
makes his livin’!” 
“You surprise me, Georgy. What 
is your father’s occupation?” 
*“He’s a proofreader, ma’am.” 
The teacher coughed behind her 
fan. 
“Well, Georgy,’ she said, “I will 
make an exception in the case of 
your father.”’ 
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honest with your child in thought. The child reads your 
motives as no other human being reads them. He sees into 
your heart. The child is the purest, truest thing in the 
world.—Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver Juvenile Court. 











When this happens gas is produced,| taught reverence. There is not ante} 


which ruins the flavor or taste of the] of us who cannot bring something of 
product. From the point of view of| this life to our fellowmen. No mat- 
the household bacteria are by far the| ter how arid your life is, no matter 
most important of the group of small| how poor and dull it is, it is possi- 
living things. They are very much|ble for you to be the giver of some 
smaller than the yeasts or molds andj; good to your neighbor. We can as 
their power of reproduction is al-|God’s flowers give out light, 
most unlimited. They prefer dark-| grance and love. 
ness rather than light and while they Onslow Co., N. C. 
flourish in a warm temperature they 
are killed by a high moist heat. Aj] Milk Pans Should Be Boiled Not 
repeated boiling temperature, how- Merely Scalded. 


ever, is required to kill the spore Kitchen methods in many of their 
form of life. Bacteria are widely | qetails fail to meet the requirements 
distributed; the soil teems with of sanitary science. The old-fash- 
them, the water, the air and all food ioned hatred of dirt for its own 
exposed to dust and air. loathsome sake is the best substitute 


Sunshine Must Be Full and Direct|f°F this knowledge; but it is not 
To Be Effective. enough. For example, boiling has 


fra- 
“REBECCA.” 





at small cost. will add more to the value of 


your place than any other improvement that 
| you can make and provide positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens, 
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Republic Ornamental Fence Fabrics 
are made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 
quent intervals heavy wire pi et 
crimped only at point of intersection, 
thereby overcoming the rusting ef fall | 
crimped stays commonly used. Erected 
with wooden posts or steel posts with 
special wrought stecl base. 

Our free Style Book shows many 
beaiitiful patterns of fence, cemetery 
arches, trellises, et. 

Write for it today 

You need farm gates; ask for special 

gate circular. 
Republic Fence and Gate Co., 

207 Republic St., No. Chicago, Ill. 
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i Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most ec ical—most satisf. range for you te use—Your 
money back if it’s not. 

Send for Catalog No, 398 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 








Bacteria are killed by direct sun- 
shine, but it must be direct. The re- 
cesses of a dark room are little af- 


long been known to kill whatever 
was the cause of “‘spoiling’’ of food. 
Yet housekeepers did not boil their 


Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala 
mazoo in her home. Youtan buy on easy time payments or pay cash it 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 





milk pans. They scalded them, but 
scalding is such an indefinite term, 
and water at a much lower than 
boiling temperature is so often used 
for the process that the desired end 


fected by the sunshine that may fil- 
ter into its depths. Contents of 
store-rooms should now and then be 
sunned, and such rooms should be 
regularly aired. We have learned 





make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 
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through experiment and long prac- 
tice, that certain substances will pre- ; 

vent their growth. For example, they 4 xs 

cannot live in a heavy sugar solution, 

a fact that is made use of in pre- 
serving fruits. Vinegar, salt and tee winoat your risking a cent. THIS 
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salted or smoked meats. 





that willsave Fe $10.25 Spot Cash. 
will mail you il 
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with the fact, that her child has only | Afgo 4 Months’ Free Trial 
ofr - 


one seed time, but he may have 
many harvest times in life. His im- 
agination shows first and then mem- 
ory. It is easy top realize the im- 
portance of the mother in building 
up character. The mother should 
choose the company for her daugh- 
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ter, and should select her reading “Washing has broken down the health of more women than all other household labor. 


Rome ever baited in acentury of 
j hands, and i 


course. As a rule we have too much ust like human 


tead mstant dread 
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point I see daily, is the want of rev- 








erence for authority. In the forma- | Te Washer That Gan Wash a Tub of Clothes Snow White in 1:55 (citt\.five seconos) 
tion of character the child should be 
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Possibilities of Corn Breeding. 


=e HE} SUSCEPTIBILITY of the corn plant to 

YY S change and consequently to improvement 

by breeding and selection is well illustrat- 

ed by ten years’ work at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

In ten years breeding a variety that, to start 
with, had 10.92 per cent of protein, was raised to 
a protein content of 14.26 per cent, or a gain of 
over 30 per cent in the protein of this low pro- 
tein feedstuff. Corn of that composition contaius 
within 1.14 per cent as much protein as wheat 
bran. In fact, the increase in protein is sufficient 
to materially change the character of the corn as 
a feedstuff, and if this increase in the proteia 
content from 4.70 to 2.66, which they also ob- 
tained by breeding, the composition of corn would 
be so changed as to make the corn grain a fairly 
well balanced ration. The nutritive ratio of av- 
erage corn is about 1 to 9. That of corn with 
14.26 per cent protein, and 2.66 per cent fat, 
would be about 1 to 6.5. The nutritive ratio re- 
quired by the Woll-Lehmann standard for horses 
is as follows: 


Horses at light work........ 1 t:% 
Horses at medium work...... 1 to 6.2 
Horses at heavy work........ 1 to 6. 


This shows that the composition of corn, at 
least, and by inference, probably any other of our 
feeds, can be changed in a comparatively short 
time to fit a definite purpose in feeding, by intelli- 
gent attention to breeding and selection. 

If the composition of the corn grain, which is 
one of the most stable characters of the corn 
plant, can be thus modified to fit a purpose in 
feeding it seems to follow most conclusively that 
changes in those characters which conduce to a 
larger yield may be most easily accomplished by 
attention to breeding and selection for that pur- 
pose. The evidence to prove this is abundant 
and yet, little attention is given to seed selection 
and breeding by the average farmer. 





An open ditch is always in the way, especially 
when it cannot be crossed and when its banks are 
grown up in briers and bushes. Broad, shallow 
ditches that can be crossed with ea team pot only 


How to Select Seed Corn. 


HE INDIVIDUAL corn plant—stalk, leaves, 
and ears—is the basis for corn improve- 
ment by selection. The ear so general- 

ly used as the sole basis of selection is only 
one member or part of the corn plant, and 
is, therefore, an insufficient basis for improve- 
ment of the yield by selection. In fact, while 
the ear has in recent years received much atten- 
tion from the growers in their selection of seed 
corn, it is probably not as important a part of the 
plant, considering the objects in view, as the stalk. 
That is, an increase in yield could probably be 
more easily and quickly secured by attention to 
the stalk alone than by attention to the ear alone; 
and if the best results are to be obtained, careful 
field selection of stalks and ears both are essen- 
tial. 

The following is an effort to briefly state the 
characters of the corn plant which should form a 
guide or standard for our readers in the selec- 
tion of seed corn: 

Stalk. 


The desirable corn stalk is one of medium 
height. In the South the tendency is to grow too 
large, hence a height of 8 or 9 feet should be 
adhered to. It should be large and sturdy at the 
base, tapering evenly to the top and standing 
erect. It should be free from all disease, smut, 
one | etc., and well supplied with 12 to 16 broad, well- 
developed leaves. The ears, not less than two of 
them, should be about the middle of the stalk, 
preferably below rather than above the middle. 
The ears should be attached by a shank of suf- 
ficient length to permit of the outer end of the 
ear turning slightly downward so as to shed wa- 
ter, but should not be too long—say five inches. 
Suckers or off-shoots of any sort are undesirable. 

The reasons why these characters are desirable 
are apparent. The most important part of the 
plant is the ear, hence too great an amount of 
plant foed should not be used up in the produc- 
tion of the stalk. A sturdy stalk, with broad 
leaves, indicates a more vigorous plant. A tall, 
slender stalk, with the ears placed high, is too 
easily blown down. More than one ear is desir- 
able, because, while it has not been demonstrated 
how many ears are best, it has been demonstrated 
by Southern Experiment Stations that varieties 
having a tendency to produce the largest per cent 
of stalks bearing two or more ears produce the 
most shelled corn per acre. 


Ears. 


Uniformity in type is a desirable quality and 
an evidence of the purity of any given variety. 
Uniformity in type does not mean strict uniform- 
ity in the size of the ears, but there should be 
the same general shape of ear, with the same color, 
shape and size of kernel, and the closest approach 
practicable to uniformity in size of ear is also de- 
sirable. 

Length of Ear.—The length and size of the ear 
will vary in different varieties, but the desirable 
relation between length and size is, circumference 
three-fourths the length. That is, an ear 8 inches 
long should be about 6 inches in circumference. 
For making this comparison, the circumference 
of the ear should be measured about one-third 
the distance from the butt toward the tip. An 
ear of medium length is probably best. A large 
ear, of course, will yield more corn, but two me- 
dium ears will yield more than one large ear and 
two medium ears are easier to get in one stalk 
than one ear large enough to shell as much corn 
as the two medium ears. An ear measuring from 
74 to 9 inches is probably not far from the right 
length. 

Shape of Ear.—The ear should be as near the 
same size at the tip and the butt as it is possible 
to get it. Of course, this is rarely the case, the 
tip usually being smaller, but a tapering ear is 
objectionable, because, as the ear gets smaller 
towards the tip the grains must become smaller, 


’} or one or more rows must be dropped. 


Space Between Kernels.—Any space between 
the kernels that might be filled with corm is a 
distinct loss. This occurs when the furrows be 
tween the rows are too large and also when there 
is open space between the kernels at the cob. The 
shape of the kernels largely determines the space 
between the grains. 

Buttsa.—The rows of kernels should be regular 





make cultivation eegior, but give hotter grplzage. 








close arourd the shank, which should be of me- 
dium size. 

Tips.—The more wearly the grains cover the 
entire end, and the longer they are, the better. 
Of course, the rows should run straight and reg- 


ular from butt to tip. If the ear maintains its 
size well towards the tip the grains will be larger 
and deeper and there will be the same number 
of rows. 

Kernels.—The color of ee kernels should be 
uniform and true to variety or type. That is, a 
white variety should not show yellow kernels and 
a@ yellow variety should not have grains with a 
white base. Any variation from the variety color 
is an evidence of a short pedigree or mixing. A 
moderately deep kernel, with a wide base, giving 
it a wedge shape that fills the entire space be- 
tween the outer circumference, formed by the 
bases of the kernels and the cob, is the desirable 
shape of kernel. Too short a kernel gives too 
great space between the rows and a less quantity 
of corn. Too deep or long a kernel is apt to be 
small at the germ end and lack vitality. 

Cob.—White varieties of corn should have 
white cobs, and yellow varieties usually have red 
cobs, which should be of a uniform shade. Both 
red and white cobs in a variety indicate that it 
has not been bred pure long enough to establish 
uniformity. Too small cobs do not give sufficient 
space for enough kernels, or rows of kernels, and 
if the kernels are of good size, they are too small 
at the cob, with weak germs. Too large cobs 
usually have very shallow or short kernels. 

Why are the characters of stalk, ear and kernel 
above-described the best? Simply because it has 
been found that corn having these qualities pro- 
duces more corn per acre. 





How Vampire Quacks Ruin Lives. 





HE TIME is coming, and is not for distant, 
when a thoroughly awakened public senti- 
ment will make it impossible for any edi- 

tor to sell himself into partnership with vampire 
quacks and frauds who fatten on the miseries of 
the poro and ignorant sick, often causing them to 
delay proper treatment until they either die or 
become chronic invalids. England, as we said 
last week, is becoming thoroughly aroused to the 
seriousness of the patent medicine evil, or “secret 
remedies” as they are called over there. As a 
prominent correspondent of the London Spectator 
says: 


“There exists, in fact, no such thing as a 
‘secret’ remedy. Chemical analysis easily dis- 
closes the constituents. It proves that the 
majority of nostrums, when not entirely 
worthless, inert trash, rarely contain any- 
thing more potent than a small dose of a 
cheap purgative. The harm is done by ad- 
vertisements which lead sufferers from seri- 
ous maladies amenable to scientific treatment 
to pin faith upon a worthless cure. Cases 
of this kind are always to be discovered in 
humbers among hospital patients. It was 
one of such that first opened my eyes to the 
main facts. This was the case of a woman 
who presented herself at a hospital suffering 
from cancer of the breast. The disease had 
passed far beyond the help of surgery. Ask- 
ed why she had not applied earlier, the wo- 
man stated that she had relied throughout 
on a much-advertised heal-all ointment. This 
was merely a preparation of colored lard ex- 
actly similar to compounds upon the adver- 
tising of which thousands of pounds are still 
expended. They sell mostly among the poor 
and ignorant, and are responsible for much 
preventable misery and death.” 





The Split Log Drag Again. 
——, 

i HE PROPER use of the simple split log 
ian drag would save our Southern farmers 

many thousands of dollars during the sea- 
son of bad roads in late winter and early spring. 
Discussing its great value, Mr. D. H. Winslow, of 
the Road Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who has been helping the local au- 
thorities in New York County, S. C., gives this 
highly interesting story of how the drag origi- 
nated: 
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solely to round up a road as so many people 
think; but rather to make it shed the water. 
The inventor got his idea from a hog wallow. 
Having noticed that a hog wallow holds wa- 
ter longer than any ordinary mud puddle, he 
began to study out the reason, and at last 
from watching the pigs as they wallowed and 
twisted about over the bottom, decided that 
the wallowing and twisting had a peculiar 
troweling effect on the mud that closed the 
interstices against the drainage of the water. 
Then the idea occurred to him that if he could 
produce this same troweling effect on the 
surface of a road, he might make it shed wa- 
ter also. He finally hit upon the split log 
contrivance, and dragging it over the road 
after rains found that the process not only 
helped to shape roads up, but that they kept 
in shape.” 

Mr. Winslow declares—according to the York- 
ville Enquirer from which we take this story, the 
Enquirer, by the way, being one of the best 
county papers in America—that the split log 
drag “is the best implement that has ever been 
invented to keep earthen highways in good 
shape.” And he is right. 


4 


This Week's Features. 





TAT * HAVE NOT been able to get into our 


iY “Corn Special’ all the good matter that 
we had planned;—but it ought to prove 


at any rate a pretty good all-round guide to suc- 
cessful corn culture in the South. Special arti- 
cles treat very fully the subjects of vital interest 
right at this time—(1) preparing the land, (2) 
fertilizing, (3) selecting seed, and (4) planting 
right—and later special articles in the series, 
“How to Double Corn Yields,’”’ will deal with the 
subjects of early and late cultivation, etc., etc. 
Then in the way of a general summary of suc- 
cessful corn culture, Mr. French’s story of how 
he makes his big crops, is about the best thing 
of the kind we have ever printed, while reports 


from other successful corn growers emphasize the 
points which Mr. French regards as important. 

in our special departments this week our arti- 
cles are of unusual timeliness. You ought to 
read right away the article on early spring care 
of work stock, while hardly less important are 
Uncle Jo’s letter on the care of brooder chicks, 
Mr. Latham and Professor Thompson on sweet 
potato culture and watermelon growing, and 
Mrs. Stevens’s housekeeping talk on “The Hand- 
ling and Storage of Food.” 

No less valuable for the wide-awake farmer 
are our advertisements of breeders of improved 
seeds, live stock, poultry, and machinery. You 
can’t afford to farm this year with scrub seed, 
stock or poultry, nor out-of-date tools; and 
there’s no time to lose if you are really not going 
to waste another year of your life in this sort of 
business. Write our advertisers. 





The “Short Talks on Fertilizers’’ were unavoid- 
ably left out of this issue, but will be resumed 
next week. 





A Thought for the Week. 


yy HESH ARE BETTER days than the so-call- 
y Ss ed golden days of the fathers. Despite the 

c extent of political corruption, at no time 
have the American people been more insistent 
upon political purity. It is not the hour of tri- 
umph of the powers of darkness, but of 
the regenerating influences of light. The most 
significant feature of our present life 
is not the widespread existence of evil, 
but the organized efforts to check it, 
3, of ges not civic indifference, however 
lamentable may be its scope, but the 
widening demands of public spirit and 
the more emphatic assertion of com-— 
munity rights; not political manipula- 
tion, but the indignation of the people 
at its abuses; not faithless legislators 
and administrative officials, but the re-_ 
sentment which they arouse and the 
harrowing range of their illicit activ- : 
ities.—Governor Chgrles HB. Hughes, _ 
im addrogs at Philadg|phia, Pa., Feb» 
Fuary 22, 2910, ? 











“What's The News?” 


The Week's Happenings. 


% Y FAR THE MOST interesting news item of 
the week is that which tells of the pro- 

——— posed “Rockefeller Foundation,” a philan- 
thropic organization greater than the world has 
ever before known, to which will probably go the 
bulk of John D. Rockefeller’s enormous fortune. 
The objects of the Foundation as set forth im the 
proposed charter to be granted by Congress are as 
follows: 




















“To promote the well-being and to advance 
the civilization of the people of the United 
States and its Territories and possessions and 
foreign lands, in the acquisition and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, in the prevention and 
relief of suffering, and in the promotion of 
any and all the elemeuts of human progress.” 


The movement become more significant from 
the fact that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the Oil 
King’s only son, has resigned as a director in the 
Standard Oil Company and other corporations, and 
in association with a board of picked men, will here- 
after give his entire time to handling the colossal 
project of philanthropy now inaugurated. It is 
thought that young Rockefeller wishes to become 
famous as the world’s greatest philanthropist as 
his father was the world’s greatest trust magnate. 

x] 

Already Mr. Rockefeller (now seventy-three 
years old) has given $53,000,000 to the General 
Education Board, $25,000,000 to Chicago Univer- 
sity, and nearly $50,000,000 to various other ob- 
jects. At first interested chiefly in helping col- 
leges, universities, and foreign missions, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s ideas have broadened. He has be- 
come interested in the movement for better com- 
mon schools. The vision of what may be accom- 
plished by the prevention of disease has come to 
him, and he has recently given $1,000,000 to 
fight hookworm disease in the South, and had 
formerly given $4,000,000 for general medical re- 
search. Dr. Knapp’s co-operative demonstration 
work has also interested him, and a considerable 
appropriation has gone to that. Reformatories, 
city parks, and the Bureau of Municipal Research 
have also been remembered in his donations. 

From having been one of the most unpopular 
men in America, Mr. Rockefeller is now likely to 
become famous in his age as a philanthropist as 
greatly venerated as Peabody. He won his 
wealth wrongly, and in this way he seeks to make 
restitution to the people. We honor him for this, 
but it should not make us less earnest in seek- 
ing to prevent such colossal plunder of the people 
in the future. The fault was not so much in Mr. 
Rockefeller’s seizing the opportunities for wealth- 
making as in the failure of Congress to pass laws 
which would have made such public plunder im- 
possible. 

8 

One of the most serious industrial troubles of 
recent years is the strike of street car workers 
in Philadelphia, thousands of union labor in other 
trades having now joined the strike out of sympa- 
thy for their mistreated fellows. 


& 

Congress is giving attention to the appropria- 
tion bills, largely with a view to carrying through 
the measures which will help Representatives in 
their struggles for re-election this fall. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the voters will be bet- 
ter satisfied with these jobs and schemes than 
they would be with large-minded, statesman-like 


attention to the big questions confronting the na- 
tion. One distinct achievement, however, is the 
Passage of the bill for postal savings bank. De- 
posits will be accepted in amounts of $1 or more, 
and the interest rate will be 2 per cent. This 
bill will greatly promote a spirit of thrift among 
our people, and we shall discuss it further when 
it comes up in the House. 

& 

The Ballinger-Pinchot inquiry became sensa- 
tional again when Mr. Pinchot took the stand the 
other day and presented more damaging evidence 
against the Secretary of the Interior. The con- 
viction grows that Mr. Taft will be forced to drop 
Mr. Ballinger in spite of the strenuous fight he 
has made for the suspected official. The extent 
of the land frauds in Alaska and elsewhere is 
suggested by the fact that a syndicate has been 
trying to get for $250,000 coal mines which ex- 
perts estimate are worth $12,500,000. 


x 

Jeff Davis, of Arkansas, who perhaps has been 
influence than any Senator of this generation, is 
in serious trouble now. It hasn’t been long since 
Senator Burton, of Kansas, was sent to the pent- 
tentiary for accepting fees for appearing as the 
representative of private interests in Government 
matters at Washington, and now the Arkansas 
Senator seems to have confessed to the same of- 
fence. He may not be prosecuted, but the inct- 
dent will doubtless lose him some of his strangely 
won prestige. 


SB 
The latest news from Nicaragua—we can not 
say how reliable it is—is that the insurgents have 
been crushed. We hope not. If there was ever 
a wretchedly misgoverned country, Nicaragua 
seems to have been. 
S&B 
The United States Senate has voted $30,000,000 
for irrigation projects in the West. It should 
never be forgotten that drainage is as important 
in the South as irrigation is to the West, and we 
should have more determined efforts in behalf of 
our needed drainage projects here. 
ei 
The Liberal Government in England will have 
a free hand until after Baster. Rather than run 
the risk of forcing another general election now, 
the Conservatives did not call for a division on 
the Prime Minister’s program when it was pre- 
sented the other day. Immediately after Easter 
Parliament will begin work on the plans for re- 
forming the House of Lords. 


& 

Among the deaths of the week are those of Dr. 
J. B. Hawthorne, an eminent Virginia Baptist 
leader, and Thomas C. Platt, long United States 
Senator and Republican boss of New York State. 
Platt was an old-line machine politician, and 
his dying is about the best act in his career. New 
York has gained greatly by Root as his successor 
in the Senate. 


& 

The magnificent battleship ‘‘South Carolina” 
is proving worthy of the name she bears. The 
usual silver service will be presented at Charles- 
ton April 10th. 


& 

The Virginia Senate by a vote of 26 to 13 has 
defeated the Swope bill for a popular vote on the 
question of State-wide Prohibition, and the ques- 
tion is regarded as settled for this session of the 
Legislature. 

& 

Some one is responsible for the statement that 
not since the days of Alexander of Macedon 
have such preparations been made for the gen- 
eral reception of any man as are now being made 
in Europe on account of the early coming of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The Emperor of Germany, 











the President of France, and the King of England 
are all making almost unprecented of- 
ficial arrangements for his visit. 
3 

All over the country Sunday, April 
24th, is to be celebrated as ‘‘Anti- 
Tuberculosis Sunday.”’ It is gratifying 
to see that the churches are to take 
hold of this movement, which means 
80 much for humanity. Since the Mas- 
ter gave so much of His time to heal- 
ing individuals, it is fitting indeed 
that His church should give as full- 
hearted support to a movement which 
will save lives by thousands and ulti- 
mately, no doubt, by millions. Ge 
your pastor intrested. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











HOW TO ORGANIZE A BOYS’ CORN CLUB. 





The following letter from our 
young Tennessee friend we sent to 
Mr. O. B. Martin, in charge of the 
Boys’ Corn Club work, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose reply we also 
print herewith. Any boy who reads 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
who is interested would do well to 
send to Mr. Martin for the circulars 
he mentions. They are free, and 
Mr. Martin will be glad to send them. 
He was a jolly Southern farmer boy 
himself—a South Carolinian—and 
he’ll be glad to help any boy or man 
who wants to get the corn club work 
started anywhere in the South. Write 
him. The letter from our Tennessee 
boy and Mr. Martin’s reply follow: 


I.—The Boy’s Letter. 


My father takes ‘“‘The Progressive 
Farmer” and we have been reading 
the splendid articles with increasing 
interest. But the articles that I was 
most deeply interested in were those 
on the “Boys’ Corn Club.” This idea 
struck me. I had read of them in 
Illinois, but did not know they had 
been tried in the South. Conse- 
quently when I found out that it was 
a success in North Carolina I knew 
it would be a go here—and it cer- 
tainly is the thing with which to im- 
prove farming conditions in a few 
years. 

But now, what I want is iastruc- 
tions in the work of organizing and 
carrying on the work, what will need 
to be done, etc., etc. Instructions 
along this line will be appreciated. 

A. M. REYNOLDS. 

Dayton, Tenn. 

et 
Il.—Mr. Martin’s Answer. 


Mr. A. M. Reynolds, 
Dayton, Tenn. 

I am enclosing some circulars 
which will give you the general plan 
of the work. It is necessary for some- 
body to take the initiative in arous- 
ing interest and in raising prizes. 
These prizes need not be all in money. 
During the year such prizes as the 
following were offered in different 
places: 

A trip to Washington; $50 in gold; 
$20 in gold; $10; $5; a nice buggy 
and harness; a good _ two-horse 
wagon; a first class bicycle; a strong 
two-horse plow; a two-row corn 
planter; a double-barreled shot gun; 
a substantial cultivator; a $5 hat; 
a $15 suit of clothes; a half ton of 
fertilizer; a $5 pair of shoes; some 
full-blooded pigs; three books on ag- 
Ticulture; bridle, saddle and whip; 
gold stick pin in shape of ear of corn. 

It is well to have a meeting of the 
boys early in the year. It is a good 
thing to have a little corn judging 
contest at the very beginning. If 
arrangements can be made to offer 
some prizes to the boys who will 
bring the twenty best ears, the ten. 
best ears, the five best ears, and the 
best single ear, you can get some 
good results in seed selection at the 
very beginning. 

It is well to get an expert from 
the Department of Agriculture or 
from an Agricultural College to aid 
in this work. In hundreds of in- 
stances county superintendents of ed- 
ucation take the lead in organizing. 
Wherever there is an Agent of the 
Department of Agriculture he gladly 
co-operates. Very often we get ex- 
cellent cooperation from Secretaries 
of Boards of Trade, Farmers’ Unions 
and other organizations. In fact, 
anyone who is willing to help with 


this work can find something to do. 

At the first meeting for the year 
the boys should organize, enroll their 
hames, and elect their own officers. 
As soon as the list of names is sent 
into this office we begin to send 
circulars on seed selection, deep 
plowing, fertilization, etc. The cir- 
culars are sent from time to time 
throughout the year. 

In the fall it is a fine thing to have 
an exhibit of ears and stalks. We 
recommend that the prizes be award- 
ed, not on y'eld alone, but also upon 
the exhibit of ears and stalks, the 
record kept, and the showing of pro- 
fits. 

Soon after the Boys’ Club work is 
well started, prizes are usually offer- 
ed on other crops than corn. Very 
frequently prizes are offered to girls 
for flowers, vegetables, cooking and 
sewing. You can very readily see 
how an attractive exhibit can be held 
at the county court house in the fall. 
Very frequently boys’ corn clubs 
have led to the establishment of ex- 
cellent county fairs in addition to 
the fine stimulus and aid which the 
demonstration of each boy gives to 
his community. O. B. MARTIN. 

‘Assistant in Boys’ Demonstration 
Work, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





GOOD WORK BY VIRGINIA BOYS. 


Mr. Farrar Gives Deserved Recogni- 
tion to Boys Who Did Not Win 
Prizes. 


Messrs. Editors: I have noted 
with pleasure the articles in your 
paper, which so heartily commend- 
ed Ralph Belwood and his splendid 
success in corn growing. It has 
been particularly gratifying to see 
the interest the newspapers have 
taken in this and the prominence 
they have given to it. It has also 
been a pleasure to see the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of his services 
which has thus placed a premium on 
industrious and intelligent labor. 

While congratulating Ralph Bel- 
wood on the many recognitions of 
his success, I want to bring to your 
notice a number of boys who worked 
just as hard and accomplished. al- 
most as much under less favored 
conditions, who have received no 
public acknowledgement of their 
labors. 

First among these come Leslie 
Hatcher and Arthur Bass who made 
the second and third best yields in 
Chesterfield County, with 92% and 
85 bushels to the acre. In Dinwid- 
die County splendid work was done 
by 135 boy demonstrators. These 
were led by Wirly Yates, with a 
yield of 115 bushels. Garland Chan- 
dler came second with 109 bushels 
to the acre, while one boy reported 
a yield of 107 bushels to the acre; 
four, 100 bushels; nine, 80 bushels; 
fourteen, 70 bushels; twenty-eight, 
60 bushels; and sixty-nine, 50 bush- 
els. These results were obtained in 
a county where the year before the 
maximum yield was 62% bushels to 
the acre. Some of the boys with 
much smaller yields deserve almost 
as much credit as the prize-winners, 
for they labored under adverse con- 
ditions and on worn-out lands. All 
of the work in this county was done 
on high land and some of it excep- 
tionally poor. Nothing but the most 
intelligent farming and untiring ef- 
forts could have produced such re- 
sults. 





The methods applied by all of the 


boys in growing their corn were, 
deep fall plowing and subsoiling; 
thorough preparation of the seed 
bed; judicious use of commercial 
fertilizers and barn-yard manure; 
selection of seed corn; early, thor- 
ough and frequent cultivation of the 
crop, and seeding of clover at last 
working of the corn. 

The success of the year’s work 
has been most gratifying to all con- 
cerned, but what we regard as our 
greatest reward is that Mr. Eggle- 
ston, our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, seeing the possibilities 
of the work, has identified himself 
with it, and in the future we will 
have the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Education, thus extending 
the work through twenty counties. 

Nothing more practical has ever 





been done for the country boy than 
this linking of his education with his 
life’s work. On every hand we see 
the effects. of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture. Our depleted 
homes and wasted fields are melan- 
choly evidences of a system of farm- 
ing without method and of misdi- 
rected labors. 

This is the greatest step in rural 
development which has been taken 
in the last quarter of a century; and 
will teach the boy not only “‘how to 
make bigger crops and more fertile 
fields, but will help develop a pride 
in farm life and a love for the farm 
home and for farming as a business,” 
which will insure to Virginia a great 
rural population. 

F. T. FARRAR, 
Assistant State Agent in Virginia. 








Where to Buy the Best Fertilizers, Lime, Etc. 





sure you 


Richmond, Va. 


Mail us this Coupon Norfolk, Va. 





VIRGINIA CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 
Please send me a copy of your 1910 
Farmers’ Year Book free of cost. 











NOM. ccsvesdeccecvecsrecceesoosecs Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

TowD cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce Memphis, Tenn, 

CTE ERO Ee emer hse Shreveport, La, 


Made 41 Bales of Cotton 


With Only One Mule 


Read in our Farmers’ Year Book or Almanac for 
1910 how a planter in Terrell County, Georgia, 
made 41 bales of cotton with only one plow, a 
record breaking yield, and he had a nine weeks’ 
drought—the worst in years. 
$2,098.47 for this crop. You can do it too 


By Using _ 
Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizers 


liberally, combined with careful seed selection, thorough 
cultivation, and a fairseason. Ask your fertilizer dealer 
for a copy of this free book, or write us for one. Be 
fal home only Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers 

SALES OFFICES: 


His gross income was 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Columbia, 8. C. 
Durham, N.C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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phosphates. 


contains 700 to 1,000 lbs. of Lime. 


For Corn and Cotton no fertilizer is so well adapted as Basic 
Slag Phosphate because the Phosphoric Acid cannot be washed 
away by rains, nor can it revert to insoluble forms as do many other 


: 





One ton of Basic Slag contains 360 to 400 Ibs. of Phosphoric Acid. One ton of Basic Slag 









THOMAS PHOSPHATE 
/ BASIC SLAG MFAL) 





Basic Slag Phosphate. 





Fertilizer Materials. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
Muriate of Potash. 
Sulphate of Potash. 
Nitrate of Potash. 


Corn and Cotton. 


Imported Fish Guano. 
1. G. Tashiies. 














The Department of Agriculture and the various Experiment stations have much to say about 


It is all told in our interesting booklet, ‘Thomas Phosphate 
(Basic Slag) and It Uses."” A copy sent to every farmer upon request. 


Write for our book “Home Mixing.” It contains formulas for 


Dal Blood COE-MORTIMER COMPANY. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
T. D. DARLINGTON, Manager Southern Dept 
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Ee WHERE TO BUY THE BEST FERTILIZERS 


PERUVIAN GUANO 
__ FOR COTTON 























Potash has a direct relation to the increase 
in your bank account. It is like money put intoa 


















Peravian Gusto is bot to. he successful manufacturing plant. It pays dividends. _ 


compared with other fertili- 
zers now in general use. 


Potash produces more and better crops, 
and the difference between a good bank balance 


and none at all, frequently is—Potash 
It is the natural food for plants, just 


as bread is man’s natural fged. 
‘In Nature’s factory are no strong Potash Pays 
: acids nor high proof chemicals. 


‘ - Potash isn’t a// there is to fertilizing, but 
In Peruvian Guano there is p 


! 3 ae . ro ah ; it is so essential that you must consider it. 
A : ate without t 4° 
4 > - sehen Aad nearest ete Urge your fertilizer dealer to carry See 
Ammonia in inimitable forms, Potash Salts in stock. He will have sures 
‘ ; d some quickly active, some no trouble in buying them if he will 200 pounds 
[ a aia oe slower,some still more slow. 


write to us about it. ” of Potash per 


Potash, available, but unlike 





: the ce Potash in GERMAN KALI WORKS neo on swamp 
all “man-made” fertilizer. Cont Baltimore, Md. Bees 
’ at Ty ; PERUVIAN. keeps cotton green peseesntien i : 
a Xe f . = until frost, and produces larger yields — . 
' a Seo) than any other fertilizer known: 


Write for book of letters and pictures from 
those wbo have used PERUVIAN. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 
CORPORATION 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 





There is more 
to a Fertilizer 
than Analyses 





















ARMOUR’S 


FERTILIZERS 


Have four sources of Ammonia—Nitrate of Soda, 
Blood, Tankage and Bones. 


They feed your crop throughout the entire growing 
season. 


The Nitrate and Blood start it off with a vigorous, 
healthy growth; the Tankage sustains it through the criti- 
cal period of late Summer, and the Bones bring it to ma- 
turity with a heavy yield—Proving our claim that 


They Grow the Biggest Crops. 


wa em le 


The mere mixing of 
materials to obtain analy- 
sis requires no_ special 
knowledge. The value 
of a fertilizer lies in the 
source from which the 
plant food is obtained. 

Each ingredient in 
Royster goods is selected 
with a view of supplying 











Invest your money in them this season. The returns 
will more than please you. 

























































Y , the plant from sprouting 
; our Dealer Sel!s Them. 
Se ae until harvest. ‘The plant 
is not overfed at one 
i ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS time and starved at an- 
FACTORIES : oe 
ATLANTA WILMINGTON BALTIMORE other. Tw width i : . - 
years experience goes with 
every bag. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS WE CON- OYSTER SHELL LIME cd S 
TRADE MARR 
SIDER THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT | 5s ure: rumor apareover on » 
a Mr. W. 8. Cobb of Lumber Bridge, N.C. rushed Oyster Shells tor Poultry, in sacks 
years and wil use them again in sale, ana | Howse ob Georgetown. & 6. 
” — = the goods as represented. is can ee 1 ap tad ag & CO. 
Ste that McKinnon’s Special Truck Formula, _—— 
“i found. Werefer you to Mr Capp for core, |  <A/ letters to advertisers should wr — ag er 
wAsle Your merchant for our be py he be car fully addressed. It ts tm- 3 - 
can tfurnish them communicate with usdirect. portant to give the box, street 
a The Southern Exchange Co. | number or department in answer- F. Ss. Royster Guano Co. ' 
on ae Ne | tug advertisements. Always state | 
a ss 2 Sh Al Pe ammo that you saw the advertisement in NORFOLK, VA. 
tort Fonds for the best, acre of, cornand one | Zhe Progressive Farmer and 
acre of cotton raised in Seleoen eae — Gazette. _2e@eewvewvdewzes o came ef 6 > OS -&..%. 
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How to Grow Live 





Stock in the South 





IX.—VALUE OF A PURE 


HOW TO BUY ONE. 


Under Ordinary Oonditions a Good Pure Bred Bull May Be f 


Easily Worth $750 More Than 


Every Neighborhood Should Combine and Purchase a _ First- 


Class Sire of Some Dairy Breed. 


XCEPT IN pure bred herds, 
from which the males pro- 
duced are sold for breeding 
purposes, the value of a pure bred 
dairy bull is determined by the value 
of his daughters as dairy cows. The 
extent to which the progeny of a 
pure bred bull excel those of a scrub 
or grade bull is the measure of his 
increased value. A bull may, during 
an average life-time, sire 100 daugh- 
ters, but if we allow one-half that 
number, then the difference in the 
value of these 50 cows above that of 
a similar number sired by a scrub or 
grade bull represents his greater 
value. 


$750 Not Too High Estimate of 
Value. 


If 50 daughters of a pure bred bull 
each produce 10 pounds more butter 
than 50 daughters of a grade or 
scrub bull, the pure bred bull is 
worth $750 more than the scrub or 
grade. ‘‘aking the useful life of a 
dairy cow as 6 years, 10 pounds more 
per year gives 60 pounds more but- 
ter per daughter and 3,000 pounds 
more butter for the 50 daughters. 
The value of 3,000 pounds of butter 
at 25 cents a pound is $750. 

If we limit the number of daugh- 
ters produced by a pure bred bull to 
25, and reduce their increase in pro- 
ducing capacity over the daughters 
of a scrub sire to 5 pounds of butter 
each, the value of the pure bred sire 
is still $187.50 greater than that of 
the scrub. 

The first figure, $750, much more 
nearly represents the difference in 
value between the pure bred dairy 
sire and the grade or scrub, than 
does the second or $187.50. Fifty 
daughters are not too many daugh- 
ters to expect from a bull during an 
average life time, and they will each 
produce 10 pounds more butter year- 
ly than would the daughters of a 
scrub bull from the same mothers. 


“Kill the Grade Bull!” 


The value of a good dairy bull, 
which is used for from 6 to 8 years 
in a herd of from 10 to 20 average 
dairy cows, may easily be $1,000 
greater than that of a scrub or grade 
bull. It is this fact, which has been 
demonstrated in numerous instances, 
that gives force to the “battle cry” 
of those working for the develop- 
ment of the dairy interests of the 
South, “Kill the Grade Bull.” 

It is not unusual to find the differ- 
ence between the values of the but- 
ter produced by the best and the 
poorest cows in a herd amount to 
from $50 to $75 in a single year, and 
the average cow frequently produces 
$25 more than the poorest. In fact, 
the differences in the value of dairy 
cows in the same herd, where feed- 
ing and care are the same, are 80 
great that practically all the profits 
are made by 50 per cent of the cows. 

In view of these facts, the im- 
portance of a pure bred sire, from a 
family .of large producers, can 
searcely be over-estimated. Good 
care and liberal feeding are essential 
factors in the improvement of the 
dairy herds, but these combined will 
not do more than will a really first- 
class sire in permanently increasing 
the value of the berd. 

In spite of the foregoing well es- 


| 





BRED DAIRY BULL AND 


a Grade or Scrub—Farmers in 


who keep cows for the milk they pro- 
duce, and raise the heifers born for 
the same purpose, pay little regard 
to the breeding of the sire. Most of 
the milk cows of the South probably 
have scrub or grade sires and a large 


claim to be really progressive 


stock as you need; join them in 
you wish to sell. 


a few dollars. 





part of the pure bred bulls used are 


WHERE TO BUY THE BEST BREEDS OF 
LIVE STOCK. 


Don’t sacrifice time and money and a golden opportunity 
by worrying along with scrub stock this year. 


improved breed of cattle, (2) an improved breed of hogs, and 
(3) an improved breed of poultry. 

Here are the names of some breeders who have fine stock 
for sale and who want your patronage. 


It would require $2,000 to pay postage alone 
to send a letter to all our 100,000 subscribers about your 
stock; an advertisement here will tell them at a cost of only 


No farmer can 
if he hasn’t at least (1) an 


Buy from them such 
advertising any improved stock 








from cows of ordinary or inferior 
dairy capacity. 
Almost any sore of a pure bred 
dairy sire is infinitely better than 
any scrub or grade because of his 
breeding along strictly dairy lines 
and the greater number of good 
dairy cows among his female ances- 
tors, but the difference in the values 
of different pure bred sires is 
scarcely less than that between the 
pure bred and the scrub. 
Small Datrymen Need Awakening. 
The purchase of a good dairy sire, 
consequently means something more 
than simply the purchase of a pure 
bred bull. Many have not yet ad- 
vanced to the point of paying $25 to 
$50 for a pure bred bull calf when a 
grade may be had for $10; but be- 
fore great improvement can be made 
in the average dairy cow of our ter- 
ritory, the breeders of milch cows 
must also learn that it may be much 
more profitable to pay $200 for one 
pure bred bull than to buy another 
for $25. 

These statements do not apply, as 
some of our readers seem to think, 
to the dairymen alone. They apply 
to every person who raises a heifer 
calf to be used for dairy purposes. 
In fact, it is the small breeders of 
dairy cattle rather than the larger 
ones who need most to improve the 
quality of the sires used. The larger 
breeders, or those who may be term- 
ed dairymen, have pretty generally 
awakened to the value of better 
dairy sires; but the bulk of the dairy 
cows of the South are produced by 
the men who keep two or three cows, 
and these still need to be made to ap- 
preciate the real worth, to them, of 
a good dairy bull. 

How are good pure bred dairy 
bulls to be placed at the disposal of 
the small breeder? Many of these 
could now use better bulls if they 
appreciated their true value and 
were willing to pay a small service 
fee. This fee is usually far below 
the value of the service. In fact, the 
service fee of a really first-class bull 
is almost always far below what the 
small breeder could afford to pay. 


How to Combine With Your Neigh- 
bors and Buy a Good Bull. 


But after all, the larger number of 
those who keep one or two cows, and 
also many of the smaller breeders 
and dairymen, do not have available 
the services of a first-class dairy: bull. 
How are these to be obtained? When 
our farmers, even though they be 
only raising one or two heifers a 
year, wake up to the real value of a 
first-class dairy sire, it will be easy 
for any neighborhood to obtain and 
keep a good bull, through a simple 
and cheap co-operative management. 

Let one or two public-spirited citi- 
zens or the Farmers’ Union, raise by 
subscription enough money to buy a 
really first-class bull, say $200. 

The amount of service which each 
contributor is to receive may be in 
propertion to the amount of money 
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Registered Poll Angus 
Cattle. J. A. HARDY, 
Blackstone, Va. 


FOR SAL 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


po breed and raise the 





KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 
Jacks, Jennets and Saddle Horses. 260 head to 
select from. Tamworth Swine all ages. Cata- 


logue now ready. 
J. F. Cook & Co., - Lexington, Ky. 


TENNESSEE HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred Sows and Gilts all sold. 
A tew Choice Pigs of fall farrow left. 


S. H. Stanbery & Sons, Newport, Tenn. 
ANGUS BULLS sncicetoct caves 


to offer at attrac- 
tive ee on. ¢ Nip teng wants. 
ALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 


We will Pay Full Prices for Otter, Rats 


regardless of any prices made. Send 
and Coon, along by express. 
JOSEPH McCLA! 














MROCK, 
Mocksville, N. C. i} 


REGISTERED sTocK 
One Registered Holstein Bull, 18 months olf 
Poland China Boars ready for service and pigs 
registered and Chief-Perfection Strain. L. K. Couch 
Prop., Easly Poland China Farm, Easley, 3. C. 


sUuNNake BERKSHIRES 


Best blood in America in my herd boars—Chero- 
kee’s Masterpiece Peerless ‘Prenat and Hightide 
Commons (imported). Sows equally well oaeh 
and include two daughters of Masterpiece, tw 

laughters of Premier Longfellow, and others of 
just as good breeding. Young stock for sale. 


W. R. WALEER, Union, 8. C. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 
ENDLETO 


4 
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Breeder 
Hogs. Ch dams testing 
a enraeit ey teecam nler Lenetllow Boars and Gilts by 
Premier ell 
HARRIS, Proprietor. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs. 
Rich in color; a blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April shipments. All bred Gilts and 
Sows sold. rite for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 
Brood Mares, 


Valuable Mares.—? wo, #003, Brood, Maree, 
workers, and yoeties about 2,800 Pounds. In 
foal by Belgian horse Cruger G. .» weighing 
2,160 pn Price 

R. C. WILKINS, Route 2, Woodstock, Va. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


English and American Berkshire Hogs 


Look up records, our Herd Boars consist of Baron 
En rise, 96432, a grand son of Baron Premier 
8rd, 7 Grand Detours Rival, 107610. Prince 
124783, a son of Royal Premier 67382, 

bred by N. H'Gentry. Sows Premiers Model 3rd, 
106891. Lady Holyrood, 96466, this is one of the 
grandent sows in America, out of Imported Tacts. 
The sow that stood first at the Biltmore 

con A ag ee Empress, 96989. Glenburn Fancy 
4th, 105860. Ravenwood Dutchess 59th, and a score 
more as well 


bred. 
February, March and April 1910, Pigs for sale. 
W. H. BRAY & CO., New Bern, N. C. 


HIGH GRADE 


100 soustens 100 


50SOVS50 


Goad age, well ~——— 
= just ae good as fresh’ ‘ones. 








Write me ne foe fa fuller information, or write Mr. 
C, T, Ri augh, bolts oil sieve Bea te 
of my rk 9F bs e839 


cows milked, HN B, W 


th Kentucky Jacks. 

Buy from us and save the 

speculator’s profit. Write 

to-day for bn on jacks, 

ennets. and mules, A larg 

lot to select fro 

JOE. E. WRIGHT, JuncTIon City, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 

H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


FOR MORGAN COLTS AND FILLIES 
Eligible to eee in A. M. R., at reason- 


able prices. ss 
R. JOHN D. MASENGILL, 
Blountville, Tenn. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR _ B. MOORE Char' 








N. C, 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHI 


ww. *) 








Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Senet and Gilts me to him 


for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head of 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $1150000. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. Holstein Bull —a $20 

and $25. Thoroughbred Pointer my and Pups. 
100 bu. Mortgage-Lifter Cotton Seed for sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattie and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
ous tha 


but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Ohoice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. @. 




















Sunny Home Farm Angus 
Cattle. 


are of the sort that sell for future delivery. Only 

three bulls left. They will be ready to wean dur- 

ing April and May. If you want one of these ata 

living price, just tell 

A... French, - at- Byrdville, Va., 
To mark him up for you. 





REGISTERED 


DUROC JERSEYS 


December Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


2ETERSBURG, - - : VIRGINIA. 










~ hy lose profits breed 
we, notes son ng hogs? .* 
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on time, and give agency to first applicant| 
We are originators most extensive on 
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gome breeder or dairyman ia the 
neighborhood and arrange with him 
to keep the bull for a certain definite 
amount of service. In this arrange- 
ment do not require too much service 
of the bull by allowing too low a 
value to be put on such service. In 
the agreement require that the bull 
be well kept and not allowed to run 
with a herd of cows, but separately 
and in some definite place where he 
will always be accessible to those 
who are entitled to his service. If 
two or three such organizations are 
gotten up in a neighborhood the ben- 
efits will be greater because then a 
larger number will use good bulls 
and exchanges may be made to avoid 





too close inbreeding. 








Such arrangements cam be made 
if a really high class bull is obtained. 
We have not the space to discuss 
the details of this question further, 
but must insist that in buying the 
bull, two matters be given chief coh- 
sideration: 

In the first place, be certain that 
the sire and grandsires of this bull 
be producers of high-class dairy 
cows and also that their dams be 
good dairy producers. 

In the second place, be equally 
certain that his dam and granddams 
be good dairy cows and that their 
sires are also producers of other 
cows of large dairy capacity. 

With these two points assured suc- 
cess is practically certain. 








HORSES NEED EXTRA CARE AS SPRING WORK BEGINS. 


Be Especially Watchful of Colts—Don’t Change Feed or Work 
Too Suddenly—Some Rules That Will Save You ‘Trouble. 


By Dr. G. H. Glover, Colorado Agricultural College. 


The first work in the spring is the 
hardest of the year, and the horses 
are the least prepared to do heavy 
work. To be deprived of the use of 
a horse in the spring is serious, even 
though the horse is not greatly de- 
preciated in value or lost entirely. 
Young horses, especially, should be 
broken and given some work during 
the winter and should be fed some 
grain. This will toughen their shoul- 
ders, and at the same time they will 
have become accustomed to grain 
and will, therefore, be less liable to 
colic, and in every way better able 
to stand the work. 

A sudden change of food in horses 
is always dangerous, but to start a 
colt in on grain, with heavy work, 
that has never had either, is almost 
sure to be disastrous. A young horse 
especially cannot stand heavy pulling 
all day on soft ground unless his 
shoulders are well hardened by reg- 
ular work in the collar. 

Here are a few suggestions which 
will be well worth remembering: 

1. When a horse is tired, he is 
much more subject to colic. 

2. Do not change the feed on the 
horse during heavy spring work. 

8. There is much more danger in 
feeding corn or wheat than there is 
in feeding oats. 

4. Water your horses when you 
first bring them in from the field; 
then let them eat hay for a half 
hour, and give them their grain last. 

5. Pull their shoes off while doing 
the spring work. 

6. Remember, the horse will have 
a heavy coat of hair, and will, there- 
fore, sweat easily and be all the more 
likely to catch cold and get pneu- 
monia. For the first week or two 
bathe the neck and shoulders with 
cold water every night after the 
day’s work is done. 

7. See that the collar fits snug 
and that the hames are buckled up 
tight. The shoulders are less likely 
to be scalded and bruised without a 
pad than with it. If the horse gets 
sweenied, he will have to be laid off 
for several months. 

8. Guard against that dangerous 
disease—azaturia. This disease al- 
most invariably comes on after the 
horse has been resting two or three 
days during a storm and kept on full 
feed. Reduce the grain at least one- 
half while the horse is not at work. 

Founder is caused from too much 
feed, a sudden change of food, or a 
drink of water when the animal is 
warm. Distemper is especially liable 
to attack the young horses in the 
spring of the year, just when their 
services are most valuable. This 
disease is contagious, and care should 
be exercised against exposing the 
young horses to the infection. The 


most common way that young horses | 123167 


get this disease is when they are tak- 


D 


en to town and allowed to drink 
out of public watering troughs and 
tied to hitching posts where other 
horses have been tied that had the 
disease. 





GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS. 


way, 





You Wouldn’t Think of Keeping a 
Calf in a Stable, Feeding Grain 
Only—Just as Foolish to Keep 
Hogs in Pen, Feeding Corn Only. 


Messrs. Editors: There are won- 
derful opportunities for Southern 
farmers to make money raising hogs 
if they will go at it in the right way. 
But no man should attempt to raise 
hogs in a pen and feed them nothing 
but corn. 

If you feed corn and keep your 
hogs in a pen and don’t feed some 
kind of green feed with corn, you 
will soon be telling your friends that 
“it costs more to raise hogs than it 
does to buy meat.” 

It is just as important for a man 
to have pasture for his hogs as it is 
to have pasture for his cows. No 
man would think of putting a calf 
in the stable and feed it nothing but 
grain till it is grown. The calf 
would do just as well in the stable 
as the pig will in the pen all the time 
with nothing but grain to eat. 





Cream Separators 


“MAIL ORDER” 


The world’s standard De Laval Cream 
Separators are not sold in the “mail order’ 


the big newspaper space and big “ word 
claims”’ used to sell low grade separators 
in that manner. 

Part of the money spent in costly ad- 
vertising and catalogues to sell inferior 
separators in the “mail order’’ way is put 
into vastly better made machines in the 
case of De Laval separators, and part of 
it into commissions to local agents who 
look after the setting up of the machine 
and the instruction of the buyer in its 
proper use, as well as the prompt supply- 
ing of any needed parts for it in the years 
to come. 

That’s the difference in the method of 
sale between the De Laval and most other 
makes of cream separators, of which the 
De Laval buyer gets the benefit instead of 
the newspaper and printer. 

If you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agent to you send for a catalogue and his 
address. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 
42 E. MADISON 8T- 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO EA 





HEREFORDS 


A choice lot of “Pa Cattle, all ages, both 
sexes. Polled and standard-bred. A fine lot of 
I J. A. ANDERSON, JR., 
Blaker Mills, West Va. 


Fine Driving Horses—Saddlers 
BERKSHIRE HOGS AND SHORT-HORN CAT- 
TLE for sale, Correspondence solicited. 
GEORGE CHRISMAN, 
Harrisburg, Va., Route 8, Box 33. 


RED POLL CATTLE 


My “‘ad.”’ next week will give good reasons 
why it will pay you to invest in Dual Pur- 
pose Cattle, and where to get them. 


WATCH FOR IT! 


W. B. MEARES 


Belvidere Farm, - - - - Linwood, N.C. 
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Horse | 
Cli Der 
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STEWART The Stewart N.1 costs 


only $7.50. It's simple 
in construction, free from complicated 
mechanism, and nevei requires attention. 
If you want a low priced machine we can 
sell you one for $. 00 which is the best 
horse clipper on earth but this one. 


Farm Horses Need Ciipping 


You should clip vour horses regularly. Horse 
authorities recommend it. By removing the heavy, 
Sweaty cvat from a horse he can work better, sleep 
better, keepin better health and condition and is less 
liable to take cold, etc. The Stewart is the most 
simple machine to operate, as anybody, by guiding 
the knife while the crank is being turned, can clip 
horses clean, fast and WELL. It’sthe most dur- 
able machine, as working parts are inclosedin oil 
and gears are cut from solid steel bar made file hard. 
It does better work and lasts longer than any other 
clipping machine made, 


© Chicag’ Flexible Shaft Co. 
157 Obie St, CHICAGO 


. 


Send#2°= 


AND GET THE 
WORLD'S BEST 
machine. Don't ex- 
riment with cheap 
“makeshifts.” Order 
from yourlocal dealer 
or send $2.00 to us and 
pay the balance upon 
delivery. Send your 
order or write for 
complete catalog. 


ORDER 
TODAY 
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and therefore not advertised with 


178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
MONTREAL 

14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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The only way to make money 
green crops part of the time. The 
best way is to have grazing ten 
raising hogs is to pasture them on 






Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the est herd in the State. Write 
hen R B.S. WRIGHT, 

















‘Sykes. Tenn. Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





months in the year, if you can—and 
you can have that if you will go at 
it right. 

We can sow crimson clover and rye 
early in the fall for early spring 
grazing, and also set out some cab- 
bage in the fall to feed on when the 
clover and rye gives out in the spring. 
In a few weeks then we can have 
Dwarf Essex rape and cow peas 
ready. A little cane is very good to 
have; if it is very dry weather it will 
make better growth than some other 
crops. I like to have some soja 
beans, sweet potatoes and pumpkins. 
Turnips are very good for brood sows 
if they are boiled and some meal and 
shorts mixed with them. There are 
many other crops that we can raise 
that are good for hogs. With our 
mild climate and good grazing crops 
that we can have, farmers should 
give redoubled attention to hogs now. 

Cc. U. HINSHAW. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





The income of the farm can be in- 
creased from three to five fold by the 
use of improved methods.—Dr. @ A. 
Knapp. 








BIG BONE REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 
Ten beautifally marked 
Charmer, No. 110002, by ey’s Sensation 

4 Look and mother 


> A Special Machine for a Special Purpose 





of these pigs. jou caunet beat it it anywhere. 
BURT L. SIMS, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 






This is the by ne for pemping 52 
k, irrigatin ratein 
for Watering S ’ qua = a A gh here 


of 100 feet, or orien 
ate ausehiree Cuicaas 
height. F.O.B 


$100 


Acomplete pumping outfit assem- 
bled in one compact pony Bars ready to 
receive the well connections and go to 
work just as soon as they can be attached. 
Cylinder, pipe and rod all fitted ready to 
screw sogaeies; 5 ed pony lift from 2 feet to 
100 feet, ers 
This is Boa womer ency outfit 
on an hour’s 
Seer set up in com- 
wane anne order within an hou 
after s received. 
‘his be yd as specially 





where operating mach: 

the principal work, ay $7 
2-H. P. general purpose engine with fluted cooler is cl 
and more suitable. Larger sizes od proportionately low wee hn re 

It need a small engine to operate ‘‘any old bend pump’ 
$37.50 pumping ongine 42 just the thing. 
that these engines are 

waite aaa ‘windmill business, Thousands of these engines are in use. 


ERMOTOR CoO., 2508 12th st., CHICAGO 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


[Saturday, March 12, 1910. 
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RAISING BROODER GHICKS. 


Feed a Little at a Time Several Times a Day—Give Them 
Clean Water, Fresh Air and Plenty of Exercise—Keep Not Over 


Forty in One Brooder. 





By Uncle Jo. 


——=T THIS season we are turning 
D. our thoughts to those chicks 
NO which we are raising or ex- 
pect to raise in brooders. 

I say ‘‘expect to raise’ as many 
thousands of chicks hatched and to 
be hatched will never reach market 
although very likely their owners 
have it figured down to a fraction 
what their profits will be. 

Every spring we have callers who 
wish to know the reason for their 
chicks dying after they are a week 
old; only a few days ago we had such 
a caller, a young man who had lately 
started. He had poor success hatch- 
ing and what he did get out were 
dying off. They commenced by los- 
ing the use of their legs and in a few 
days died. He had incubated some 
four or five hundred eggs and only 
had 25 or 30 chicks. 


Overfeeding Greatest Danger. 


When this trouble overtakes the 
hopeful poultryman he_ generally 
blames the brooder or the feed, or if 
he bought the eggs, the owner of the 
hens that laid the eggs; seldom does 
he blame the right source of trouble 
which nine times out of ten is him- 
self. 

The most serious trouble in rais- 
ing chicks in a brooder is in over- 
feeding. The little fellows soon learn 
that from you they get something 
nice to eat, and every time you 
come around they will run up and 
act as though they were starved A 
little at a time and often, is the rule, 
but not often enough but that their 
crops are occasionally empty. I find 
it better to go by feeling their crops 
than by their actions. 

I do not want them full during the 
day, but at night I am careful to see 
that they have about all they will 
clean up. We always use chaff in 


B ROW 2: For Rabbits, 


Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, _ 
Horses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled z 
Spring rust proof wires. Will defy 

= stock, wind and weather. Free sample 
m &cat'g- 15 to35c perrod. Wepay freight gay 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 4} 

Dept. g9 Cleveland, O. 
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“eee Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 

i Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big ST) 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 

Spring rust proof wires. Will defy 

stock, wind and weather. Free sample 

& cat'g: 15 to35¢ per rod. Wepay meet 

The Beows Fence & Wire Ca.. 


HOSFENGE i Strongest Fri 
Made_——-. 
Mead. of H Carbon Doub! eo Streng 
Coiled re Heavily Galvanized” to 
prevent ed nares age pate. ~~ a 
factory prices o: days’ e 
We > pay ~ ifreight. 37 heights of hp 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Cc. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 
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their pens and after a day or two all 
feed is scattered in this. One might 
imagine that such youngsters would 
not find it, but they will not be in 
the pen many hours before they will 
find out that their feet. were made 
for the purpose of scratching for a 
living as well as for other purposes. 


Care in Watering the Chicks. 


The first day I do not give them 
any water. The second day I put in 
a fountain of water (a tomato can, 
with a small hole about half an inch 
from the top, fill this can full of 
water, then have a tin lid, such as 
come with five or six pound buckets 
of lard. Place this over the top of 
the can, and with a quick movement, 
invert the can, and you have as 
good a chick fountain as you can 
buy.) Do not leave it in over 10 or 
15 minutes at a time. After this I 
keep good water before them all of 
the time. 

For feed, I have used about every- 
thing, and have gotten along very 
nicely with most of it, but prefer my 
own home-made mixture, which is 
composed of as great variety of 
grain and grass seeds as I can get 
and grind, some coarse, some 
fine, for very young and older chicks. 
A nice mixture is oats, wheat, corn, 
sun-flower seed, kaffir corn, millet 
and cane seed. [I never use corn 
dough, though for a change Johny- 
cake is substituted for the grains 
about twice a week, if we can get it 
baked. 

Never put over forty chicks in one 
brooder no matter what its rated 
capacity. In this case there is not 
safety in numbers. Provide plenty 
of fresh air but no drafts. Never 
let your chicks out until the ground 
is reasonably dry, either in the 
morning or after a rain. Get them 
to their colony houses as soon as pos- 
sible and you will be on the right 
track. 








GET®ONE 
of our patented ousia 
pullers a do your 
grubbi: One man 
with this machine 
can ay the work of 
5men. The 
yng — 
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aaerey BOLSTER SPRINGS 


; eon uve thelr net. Nits avery wagen a tem -F 
f botny seers samey. heeee eae cazs, © etc., 
Harvey Spring Co, 189,1th Bt, Rackec Wie, 














Se bat ats De fy a and Wire = 
all of the United States call ee 
Brown, the Fence you don’t know him, 
you ought to acquainted, because Jim Brown 

the man who started the fight against the 
quick rust wire fence that so many get-rich- 
ick man ha: 


He makes a fence which ‘has wen for itself ti 











RAISE PHEASANTS 


It is easy, pleasant and profitable. Easy to raise 
as chickens and sell for $5 to $7a pair. Iam now 
booking orders for eggs of the beautiful — 
Ring Neck Pheasants at %5 a setting. 

raised successfully by ahen. I send full ‘netrae- 
tions for setting and managing with each setting 
of eggs shipped. Orders booked as received, do 
not delay. DR. J. W. P. SMITHWICK, 

LaGrange, N. C 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 
pages, handsomely illustrated, 
160 engravings. photos, 30 fine col- 
ored plates, describes 65 leading 
varieties of land and water fowls, 
gives low prices of stock, eggs, in- 
cubators, poultry supplies, etc. 
Calendar foreach month. How 
to care for ese 4 and all details, Only 100, 
Send to-day 6. H. GREIDER. Box Gi. Rheoms. Pa. 


ROYAL R. I. REDS 


The world’s best Eggs from the best egg-produc- 
ing and prize-winning strains in existence. $2.00 
— _ $8 00 per 100. Baby Chicks $3.00 per 15. A 

C. Cockerels and R. C. Pullets. GEO. W. 
SWEBTING: Locust Mount Poultry Farm, Sha- 
ron, Harford Co., Md. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks Exclusively 


Best Laying Strain, Large, Vigorous Fowls, 
Eggs only for sale now, $1.50 for 15. 
HENRY W. FAISON, - - - = Faison, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Red EGGS 


From pure gear fowls 
$1.00 per setting of 15 

















RIVER BEND POULTY FARM, 
Box 47, Greenville, S. C. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs 


Finest strains of winter eying. A tae Orping- 
tons, Chicks, 50c. each; $5.00 per 
for 13. WILANOW F, TARM, 

P. O. Box 106, Asheville, N.C. 

R. G. MOSLEY’S BARRED ROCKS 
$1.50 to $5.00 each, Eggs, $1.50 to $3.00 per set- 
ting. Orders booked for day old Chicks. Satis- 
faction guaran 


teed, 
512 Elm Street, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
COCKERELS ! 


COCKERELS !! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff C5 my White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for ‘hem at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - _— Haley, Tenn. 


White Wyandottes— The White Kind 


15 eggs, $1.00. From good laying stock. Have 
hens that laid over 200 eggs per year. 


O. O. HARRISON, - - Mt. Ulla, N. C. 

MAMMOTH Write’rurkes. 

BUF Plymouth Rocks 
Wyandottes 


GEESE itammoth Toniouse 
GUINE A African white 


Purple, very rare 
JOHN ©. FOWKE, - - __ Baldock, 8. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Healthy, Yigewore, Heavy Layers—Bred to lay. 
Eggs fer hatching $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. 
Miss Emma L. Martin. Gallatin. Tenn 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
So gee et etn co eee Po 
Eggs, .50 for 15. phan 


Poultry Yard, Cameron, N. C. 

8. C. B. Leghorns at a Sacrifice. Also a few 
Butter-Cup Cockerels, write _D. S. Thornburg, 
Cherryville, N. C. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. 
Vigwens, sr opt nee. Famous laying 

Cc. M. WINSTEAD, Elm City, N.C. 


ELMDALE FARM 


Carries large flock of b.4 class BROWN LEG- 

Eger for 15, $4.00 per Rock Beg Cock- 

price. 58.8. SMITH & BRO., Whitobeee “Tenn. 
18 Popular Varieties Poultry 

Eggs, $1.00 per setting. - - Write for circular. 

J.T. YODER, - R.F.D.1, - Hickory, N.C. 


a<amess (25 Ege Incubator 
8 and Brooder Both : S10 

















































fea, b Pret ater, c tank: 

», CO} r 
feabio wait Ms oon ble Bias doo doen, 
Wisconsin nea ahi Co., 
Box 136, Racine, Wis. 


74. F PB 55} Bays Best 
ws | 140-Egg 


Incubator 


Double case all over; best 
copper tank; nursery self- 
regulator. Best 140-chick 
brooder, $4.50. Both ordered 
together $11.50, Freight Pre- 

. No machines at any 
Price are bééler: Write for book today or send 
price and save waiting. Satisfaction guaranteed, 











BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO., Box 101 Racine, Wis. 


COCKERELS il! 


S. C, Buff Orpington eggs, 
$1.50 per 15. Pen headed by 
12 pound prize-winning eeck, 
LAURELWYLD STOCK 
AND SEED nag yy 
Latta, S.’C. 


THINK I have what you want. S.C. Brown 
Leghorns, B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 
Standard bred, with utility always in view. Eggs 
$1.25 per setting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAND RIDGE POULTRY tone Williamston, 
N. C., J. B. McGowan, Proprietor. 


Pure Bred S. €. Brown Leghorn 
Eggs for Sale, 15, $1.00; 80, $1.75. 
Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, N.C. 


30 Day Special Sale 


Young White Holland Turkeys $3.00. Old 35 lb. 
Toms $5.00. Pekin Ducks $1.00 to $2.00. S.C. 
White Leghorns $1.00, $2.00. Berkshire Pigs $5.00. 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm 


WINDSOR, N. C. 


B. P. Rock Eggs For Hatching 


From our latest strain ¢ Dtasteli:. Good levers. Good la: 
$1.25 per 15; $2.25 for 30. URAHA POULTRY 
FARM, Rich Square, N. C. 


EGGS 2s =» EGGS 


8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas - CO. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Du wg hy 4 lle . 2 
Send for ‘olden it's free. . 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
UNCLE’S JO AND NED, PROPS. 
R, F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 


ALITY White and Brown Leg: 


I. Reds and Rocks. Eggs, $1.50 
for fifteen. W.B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Buttencene. fine layers.--.-......... 15 eggs, $2.00 





























BEST 
Comb 








cogs of the $2.00 kind for $: 
cups, they are $10.00 per 100. No stock for sale. 


as. TAIT, = 4 BRUNSWICK, GA. 


8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS-Silver cup winners. 
Won three firsts at N. C. State Fair, on six entries. 
Eggs per 15, from winning pens, $2.00; from se- 
lected breeders, $1.00 per 15. STocK FOR SALE. 


C. L. HIGBEE, — = Greensboro, N. C. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs trom exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $5.00. Hens $1.60. 

Ss. P. LOCKHART, - = Ohapel Hill, N. 0. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders, 


GEER SELLS EGGS 
Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 


$60 for a ae 
B. GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


ALTAMON1 POULTRY YARDS 
S.C. Brown Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, bred 
to win and lay—1910 Va. Poultry Show we won Ist 
Cock, 2nd and 4th Pullet, and 5th Cockerel. Eggs 
$1.50; os; EO $2.50 per 15. R.F.D, No. 2, Rich- 
mond. Va. 


GLENN BURNIE FARM 


8. C. RToDe 5 BAN? REDS 
8S. C. WH. HORNS 
Strong, Healthy, aoa "Greeks — kind that Lay. 
Buy Eggs that will Hatch, $1.00 one $1.50 for 15. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING: RoseComb R. I. Red 
breeders es from DeGraff, $2.50 per15. Greid- 


Rocks. 
Buff Ah ted Black Minorcas and Sherwood’s 
a per 15; $2.50 per 30. Well bred stock, satisfac- 
teed. MUMFORD’S POULTRY FARM, 




















tion guaranteed. 
Morganton, N. C. 


PIT GAMES 


War Devil Pit Games were originated by me, 
from the best strains of pit blood in the South. 
These cocks have won 90 per cent. of battles fought 
for past ten years. As fighters they have no su- 

we! few equals. Also excellent general 
Eggs. $2.00 per setting. Cocks, 
00 to wee 86.00 2 according to size. 


Froyp H. UZZELL, - LaGrange, N.C. 


Sell Fruit Trees. aver the Bon en ok 
sell fruit trees By our plan 
2 oe ae oon. lo tee ts sll cur 
stock. foo he iberal. Write today. SMITH 
BROS., Cencerd, Ga. Dept. 


STRICTLY FRESH EGGS. 
M. B. and W. H. Turkey, line-bred Barred Rocks, 
Pekin and Indian Runner Ducks, White Afriean 
_— and Toul — Geese. Send for 1910 circu- 
E. F. SOMMERS, Somerset, Va. 


Good Eggs For Hatching 


Ss. C. B. Leghorn, $1 00 for 15. 
Ss. C. W. Leghorn, $3.00 for 50. 
Blue Andalusian, $6.00 per 100. 
For forty years I have been trying to get better 
layers than Leghorns and have failed every time. 
Mine are Everlasting Layers. 1 guarantee pure 
stock, fresh fertile eggs, full count and safe de- 
livery. Nothing more. This guarantee means what 
it says. Please do not ask for discount. 


MRS. CAL HUSSELMAN 


Route 8, Richmond, Va. 
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or four inches, and pack firmly with 
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HOW TO GROW SWEET POTATOES. 


How to Make a Bed for Growing Slips—The Kind of Soil to 
Select—-Adapt Varieties to Market Demands. 


Messrs. Editors: As soon in the 
spring as danger of freezing is over, 
select a sunny spot in the garden, 
having a southern exposure. Set up 
a common 12-inch plank on the 
edge, driving sticks into the ground 
to hold it in place, then four feet 
from it and parallel set up another, 
thus forming a box four feet wide 
and of such length as may be de- 
sired. Usually twelve square feet is 
sufficient space for a bushel of pota- 
toes. Place similar planks across the 
ends of the box so as to make it com- 
plete. Spade the soil within the box 
thoroughly. Upon this spread fresh 
stable manure to the depth of three 


the feet. Then cover the manure 
with good rich soil—woods dirt will 
do—to a depth of one and one-half 
inches. This last should be free 
from any clods and spread on uni- 
formly. 

Upon this soil place the seed po- 
tatoes which should be smooth and 
of medium and uniform size. In 
placing the potatoes care should be 
exercised to keep them from touch- 
ing each other, as they might rot if 
too closely crowded. Cover them 
about two inches with rich, loamy 
soil. Now use plenty of water to 
wet the bed thoroughly, using about 
three buckets of water to the bushel 
of potatoes. This drenching compacts 
the soil about the potatoes and wets 
the manure, causing it to generate 
heat, both of which are very essen- 
tial. 

The bed being above the surface 
of the ground will dry out readily, so 
there will be no use of keeping the 
potatoes covered except in case of ex- 
cessive rains. If a freeze or heavy 
frost threatens, it would be necessary 
to cover the bed with straw, paper, 
sacks, or similar materials. The bed 
will need to be kept moist, but not 
wet. 

In two weeks, or thereabout, if the 
weather is warm, the slips will be- 
gin to appear. As soon as they are 
well started, place a little rich soil 
among them, and frequently water 
of mornings. Soapsuds, not too 
strong, seem to be beneficial occa- 
sionally. The plants will be ready 
for transplanting when they get four 
or five inches high. In drawing them 
from the bed, if the potatoes want to 
pull up, hold them down by placing 
one hand firmly over them. 

The kind of soil that seems to be 
a favorite of the sweet potato is the 
sandy loam—one that remains mel- 
low and retains moisture. This crop, 
however, will grow on moist soils, 
but does not succeed as well in stiff 
soils as in sandy. When grown on 
Clay or bottom lands, the flavor is 
poor and the keeping qualities are 
bad. The thin, loamy soils usually 
Produce the best crops and of the 
finest flavor. 

Some people advocate setting their 

Potatoes on the level, but I have 
never found this to be best, but in- 
Stead, have a mellow bed, one in 

which the soil is well pulverized and 

comparatively free from grass and 
weed seeds. The potato requires 
warmth and moisture. The ridge af- 


fords the warmth, and it should be 


of a soil that has the power to hold 


Moisture with little cultivation, as 
the vines soon get long enough to 


Tender cultivation difficult. 


Sweet potatoes, like many other 
crops, are often planted closer. than 
is best, and for this reason they fail 


to gain their normal size. I like to 
have my rows about four feet wide, 
and the planth from 20 to 24 inches 
in the drill. This width of row will 
also be found to be of convenience in 
digging the crop. 

As to the variety to grow, I will 
say that the kind best adapted for a 
given set of circumstances, and for a 
particular purpose, should not be 
overlooked. Some varieties, and 
some of the best kinds, are not as 
profitable as some others for gen- 
eral marketing purposes, and yet are 
most desirable for family use when 
the choice article comes as first con- 
sideration. If you are growing for a 
certain market, study the demands of 
that market, and plant the variety 
which is in greatest demand. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





HOW TO SUCCEED WITH WATER- 
MELONS. 


Time to Plant, Best Methods of Fer- 


tilizing, and Some Useful Litera- 
. ture, 


I want all the information I 
can obtain on watermelon cul- 
ture. I want your advice on 
fertilizers. Which is the best 
commercial fertilizers to use on 
melons in the absence of barn- 
yard manure? My land is a 
sandy loam ridge. 

J. C. MYERS. 





(Answer by H. C. Thompson, Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural College.) 

The best soil for watermelons is a 
rich sandy soil with a good supply of 
humus. There is no fertilizer that is 
as good as barnyard manure for 
melons, but if this is not available, I 
would advise using a mixture of cot- 
tonseed meal and 16 per cent acid 
phosphate in equal parts, at the rate 
of 800 to 1,400 pounds per acre ap- 
plied at planting time, either in the 
row or hill. A better method of fer- 
tilizing melons at this time is to use 
a compost of manure, cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate, about 600 
pounds of each. This compost should 
be made several weeks before ready 
to plant. 


For a very early crop of melons 
the plants may be started in hot beds 
by planting the seed in pieces of sod 
or in plant boxes made for the pur- 
pose. Plants so grown, and set out 
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S¢ Bam 


Stock Up with 
Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a large pack- 
age of loose soda crackers that 
soon grow stale—stock 


pantry with small tight pack- 


Uneeda 
® m 
Biscuit 
Fresh soda crackers every time 
you eat—the last as fresh as the 
use they are placed 


in moisture proof packages the 
moment they leave the oven. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





your 
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(Never Sold in Bulk) 
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in the field as soon as the vines be- 
gin to run, will give ripe fruit a few 
weeks in advance of the crop planted 
direct in the field from seed. For 
the general crop the seed is planted 
direct in the field as soon as danger 
of frost is past, in hills 8x10 or 10x10 
feet, or in rows 10 feet apart and the 
plants thinned to about 3 feet apart 
in the rows. Whichever method is 
used it is best to plant many times 
more seed than is expected to grow 
to maturity for a good stand is very 
important. As soon as the plants 
come up they are usually attacked 
by the cucumber beetle, which saps 
the juice from the plants and event- 
ually kills them. These beetles can be 








kept in check by sprinkling the plants 
with air slaked lime or land plaster. 

The best varieties for both com- 
mercial purposes and for home use, 
are Florida Favorite, Kolb Gem, 
Georgia Rattlesnake. Keep the soil 
well cultivated by frequent shallow 
cultivation. 





A good warm all-over bath when 
a farmer is tired at night will soothe 
him off to sleep. I have at times 
been actually too tired to sleep, say 
for an hour. Here is where the farm 
water works come in. Let’s all 
strive to get the water works, we all 
need them “every hour.’”—H. Eugene 
Fant. 
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er Invented Price $5.00 
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smooth ground, curved rows or 


at one passage. 
wrench needed. 


and invaluable to the farmer. 


write to 


a 





Greatest All-around Cultivator EV 


OUR IMPROVED DIVERSE CIRCLE BRACE CULTIVATOR has all 
the best original ideas and needs of a cultivator protected by letters patent. 
There are many imitators, but they can not even approach it. 
teeth, oil tempered, work perfectl 


BECK & GREGG HARDWARE CO.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Light of 


L-AROUND 





Its spring 
in rocks, trash, timberland, rough or 
hillsides. 
draught, it never chokes; cultivates entire middle be- 
tween rows, or straddles row and cultivates both sides 
Easiest possible adjustment. No 
Two teeth side turned throw dirt to or 
from the plant as desired. A simple little thumb 
screw changes it to five positions, each firm, rigid 
In fact, it ranks 
supreme on 20,000 of the best farms in the South, and is 
used and recommended by government —— and agri- 
cultural colleges in 12 states FOR A 
SUPERIORITY ON THE FARM. 


Don’t consider buying any other male until you get our illustratd 
catalog of the leading ORIGINAL CIRCLE BRACE CULTIVATOR, 
Don’t put up with an imitation. If you can’t get the genuine in your town, 


aes are 

















Center tooth can be removed 
and fender attached in its place. 


Long bars are furnished soas 
to run the fender to the right 
side of beam and allow the horse 
to walk on the side of the row 
without damage to the piant. 


bees 
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HOW TO MAKE SURE YOUR SEED CORN WILL GROW 





The testing of seed corn for germination is not so important in 
the South as in the North, but since it is so easily done and may 
mean so much, it is always well to make a few tests at least. Corn 
that has been allowed to thoroughly mature and then stored in a 
dry place will nearly always give a good stand with us; but no 
matter how good you think your seed, make a test of at least 2 
grains from each ear. Then if the germinating power seems low, 
get other seed. 

These illustrations, reproduced by courtesy of the Deere & 
Mansur Co., show a practical form of box for testing the vitality 
of seed corn. In each square, say 10 grains of corn from differ- 
ent parts of one ear are placed, each square, of course, being num- 
bered to correspond with the ear from which it is planted. Then 
any ears that seem to be lacking in vitality can be discarded and 
only vigorous seed planted. A good stand is a necessity if a good 
crop is to be grown. | 














With Our Advertisers. 


Nitrate of SOA siscs sceccccz, ne as a 


The Modern High-Grade VERTISED. 
Here is another list of things that 
ought to be advertised. Our readers 
want them because they are asking 
us to tell them who to write to for 
them. It will pay any readers who 
have any of the following articles to 
send an advertisement to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette—large 
or small according to the number or 
quantity on hand. One subscriber 
wants to buy Hereford cattle, but 
could find no advertisement in our 
paper; another wants pure bred De- 
Books dealing with the crops ae ana vce oe aoe 
pres ; armers wanted to buy from a Nor 
he ai ee ee een eee Carolina breeder, but would buy 
from an adjoining State. A dozen or 
readers want to know where they can 
buy the Bourbon Red Turkey refer- 
red to by Mr. I. G. Ross in his com- 
munication some weeks ago. Anoth- 
reader in Fairfax County, Va., is go- 
ing to start this year with a ‘“‘seed 
corn patch’ and wants to buy his 
seed from some near-by point in Vir- 
ginia. A South Carolina subscriber 
wants Black Orpingtor Poultry; an- 
other, pure King cotton seed; anoth- 
er, pure Currituck seed corn; Still 
another, wants to buy at first hand 
Geergia molasses. One reader in- 
quired about a horse power; another 
wants to buy artichokes. This is not 
all, for before this paper reaches its 





Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 
$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
an acre of Cotton has given an 


increased crop of 200 Ibs. of lint 
Cotton. 


Spot cotton has sold for more 
than 14 cents this season, 


Send name and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 

















REX GUANO DISTRIBUTOR 


D° you want a perfect feed machine?| Subscribers there will be more in- 


that will feed the same up hillasdown | quiries. So if you have anything to 
hill, the same when your horse walks fast| gel] which you have produced on 
and slow. One that the feed will not) your farm, or if you have any ma- 


change only when you change it. One 
that will distribute from 200 to 1,000 Ibs. chinery, or farm implements that 


per acre, and spread it in a broad band| YOU do not need, don’t let them be a 
eight inches wide, or narrow as you prefer. | dead loss, convert them into money, 
One that can be operated by any boy and} advertise them. 

will do nothing but perfect work. If so 
REX is the Machine you are looking for. 
Ask your dealer for it, or write The Thornhill Wagon Best for 


JOHN BLUE, Southern Farmers. 


eee 


No farmer can hope to do good 


LAURINBURG, NorTH CAROLINA | work without a really modern,| 





easy-running, lasting farm wagon, al- 
When writing advertisers, say, I| ways ready for instant use. 

saw your ad in The Progressive; So if you have not already done 

Warmer and Gazette. so, see the agent in your vicinity 








who sells the “Thornhill’ wagon, 
and have him order one for your. 

The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers have noticed the 
“Thornhill” announcements from 
time to time; especially the double 
page spread in our issue of February 
10th, and this advertisement was the 
largest that has ever appeared in a 
high-class agricultural publication by 
a Southern wagon manufacturer, and 
is notable as indicating the growth 
of this industry in the South. 

The Thornhill Wagon Company 
have spent years in perfecting a 
wagon especially adapted to South- 
ern farm requirements, and the 
warm reception accorded their wag- 
ons by farmers throughout the South 
is the best of evidence that they 
have met the demands fully. 

As these advertisements state, the 





“Thornhill” wagons are all sold un- 
der an fron-clad guarantee that they 
will give entire satisfaction. Having 
their factory located in the midst of 
the best of hickory and white oak 
timber, the “‘Thornhill’’ people have 
superior and rare advantages, and it 
is natural that this wagon should be 
supreme in its field. 

Better farming means better wag- 
ons for the farm, just as it meang 
more and better machinery of every 
kind. 

As “Thornhill” wagons are sold 
through dealers you can look the 
wagon over thoroughly before you 
buy. 





Agriculture, im most sections, con- 
sists simply in a series of notions in- 
herited from Adam.—Dr. 8 A, 
Knapp. 

















BIG PROFITS IN USING 








SWIFT'S 


BLOOD AND BONE 














HIGH GRADE 
FER TILIZCERS 


TO FARMERS: Don’t make the mistake in buying Fertilizers, where Nitrogen (or 


Ammonia) is derived from Chemicals or inert Nitrogenous materials used by some manu- 
facturers, but, buy Fertilizers made from Blood and Bone; that is why Swift’s Animal 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers produce BIG CROPS and make farming profitable. Ask your dealer 
for Swift’s Red Steer 8-2-2, Ruralist or Palmetto 8-3-3, Planters 8.75-2-2, or Monarch 


8-4-4 Fertilizers. 
BUY SWIFT’S FERTILIZERS 


They cost the Farmer no more than Fertilizers made from inferior and cheap raw materials. 


SWIFT FERTILIZER WORKS 


Atlanta, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 























.farmers through the South. Have you tried it? If not 


RicHmMONo 
GUANOCO 


Requires a Good 


Fertilizer 


One with exactly the right elements to properly _ 
nourish the plant. These elemertts are found 
in the right proportions in 


PREMIUM BRAND 


“ The best tobacco fertilizer I ever used” say hundreds of 


write for our valuable Fertilizer book and name your near- 
est dealer. 


RICHMOND GUANO CO., 


DEPT. * 3," : : RICHMOND, VA 
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THE MARKETS. 
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RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C,, March 10, 1910. 








Good Middling 14% 
Strict yan 35 rr its 
AHN .-cccacemmccccetmmecssccncee 
ui Paredes - 14 to 14% 


OHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. O., March 10, 1910, 
D.8.C. R. Sides, packed------.... 18% 
D.8. elties. P 14% 
D. §. Butts ------ ---------------—-- = 11% 
Butter—Cresmery-...-----. 
gma as to size and 


eran ure—Tieroes Ricectibasdeeds 
Meal, pearl 


al, common 














Hay—Timothy-------.—---_.....-... 1. 

Grain—Oorn, white -------..--___. 
Corn, mixed 

Oats—Clipped WHISG ......onscus..0 
Mixed 


Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel__. 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds 


3 
- 
Resises & 





a 
a 





B 


Corn bran, per 100 pounds ----.... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds---.._. 
Hulls. per 100 pounds-—-...--..._ 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 
Rebundled 
New ties Zé 
Bagging—2 pounds.....--.... --..-. 
Flour—Spring wheat patent---....$6.25 
Patent 6-25 
5.75 
5.25 


Tt) 











R 





Straight 
Choice 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K, Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco. 
Strips, Stems and Scraps ) 


Although we had a fine season, the 
best one we have had this winter, re- 
ceipts this far have not become any 
larger. The market has remained 
without change, and prices are just 
as strong as ever. There is active 
and keen competition for each pile 
which is offered. The average price 
for Burley tobacco has been lowered 
some, as a good deal of common and 
nondescript tobacco has been offered. 
There is more or less activity in hhd.: 
tobaccos, both in dark and bright, 
but the market remains firm for all 
grades. Farmers are now getting 
ready to prepare their plant beds 
and we expect that a full crop of to- 
bacco will be planted in the whole 
State. 
































Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
Co 12 @ 14 z $ 3 
MOGIOME, «..n0c<ccsdceemrn | 19 5S @ il 
Good ----| 2 @ 50 " @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 
Common ..... =<. | | (9 IF 5@6 
ee a | 6@9g 
Good -...! 13 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
Common 5@ 7 5@ 7 
pL ea ae | 7@ 9 7@ 9 
i, er ee, es 9@ 14 9 @ ll 








PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 


Petersburg, Va., March 10, 1910. 
Sreniah. per bushel. $1.37% 











roeeee 434@4% 
Fancy 4%4@4% 
Machine picked, per pound------.... 8%4@4% 
Shelling stock, per pound. ------_.__. 384%4@4 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, March 10, 1910. 

Old potatoes steady. In bulk, per 
180 ths., $1.37@1.75; per sack, $1- 
-830@1.50; Va. and Md. second crop, 
$1.25@1.75; per bbl. Sweets, 60@ 
90c. for Jerseys. Onions, 40c.@$1 
per crate for white; $1.75 @2.37 per 
bag for red, and $1.25 @1.50 per bag 
for yellow. Cabbage, white per bbl. 
$1.25@1.75; red, $1.75@2; Danish, 
$25@30 per ton. Anise, $2@2.75 
per bbl. Beets, Charleston, per 100 
bunches, $3 @3.50. Brussels sprouts, 
8@12c. per qt. Carrots, old stock, 
per bbl., 75c.@$1.12; N. O., per 100 
bunches, $3@3.50; Charleston, $1- 
-50 @ 2.50. Celery, Fla., per case, 
$1.75@2. Cauliflower, Fla., per 
basket, $1@1.75. Chicory, $3.50@4. 
per bbl. for N. O. Escarol, per bbl., 


$3.50@4. Eggplant, $8@5 per box 
for Fla. Horseradish, per 100 tbs., 
$4@4.75. Kale, 75@85e. per bbl. 
Kohlrabi, $3@4 per 100 bunches: 


Lettuce, $1.75@2.50 for fancy Fla., 
per basket. Leeks, $3.50@4.50 per 
100 bunches. Okra, $2@5 per car- 





rier. Oysterplants, $2@5 per 100 
bunches. Peppers, $4@5 per large 
box, or $2@3 per basket. Parsley, 
$5@6 per bbl. for plain; curly, $6.50 
@7. Parsnips, 75c.@$1.25 per bbl. 
Peas, $2@6 per basket for Fla. Ro- 
maine, $1@2.25 per basket. Shal- 
lots, $3@3.50 per bbl. String beans, 
$1@3 per basket for Fla. Spinach, 
$1.50@2.50 per bbl. for Norfolk. 
Squash, $1.75@2.25 per bbl. for 
Hubbard; $1@1.50 per box for 
white: Rutabaga turnips, per bbl., 
75c.@$1; white, 50c.@$1 per bbl for 
old stock. Tomatoes, $1.50@3 per 
carrier. Watercress, $1.50@2.25 per 
100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.25@4. Cranberries, $3 
@5 per bbl. Strawberries, 35 @50c. 
per qt., with a good many down to 
15c. or less. 

Butter firm. Top grades of cream- 
ery, 33c.; held creamery, 30@32c.; 
imitation creamery, 24@25c.; West- 
ern factory, 23% @24%c. 

Western and Southern eggs, 22% 
23c.; market tending to a lower 
basis. 

GOVERNMENT “CULTURAL 
_METHO 





They Are Simply the Principles of 
,Good Farming Advocated by The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
and Other Southern Agricultural 
Workers—No New Processes. 


We are in frequent receipt of in- 
quiries asking to be informed of the 
government methods of cultivating 


‘cotton and corn as carried out in the 


Farm Demonstration Work being 
conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture under the 
direction of Dr. S. A. Knapp. In 
answer to these inquiries we may 
state that the “government cultural 
methods” are simply those methods 
which have been advocated or taught 
by The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette and other teachers and leaders 
in agricultural matters for the past 
fifteen years. The methods of culti- 
vating cotton and corn which have 
been editorially advocated in this 
paper during the past year are the 
cultural methods advocated and used 
by the government. Any man who 
has read the best agricultural papers 
and Experiment Station Bulletins 
during the past, is entirely familiar 
with the best methods of cultivating 
crops now known to the agricultural 
world and these are the methods 
which the government demonstration 
agents are using to the best of their 
ability to induce farmers to adopt. 

The present condition of our agri- 
culture is not so much due to a lack 
of knowledge among the farmers as 
to indifference and a non-progressive 
conservatism on the part of those 
tilling the soil. 

The best methods of cultivation 
are known by a majority of our farm- 
ers, but they do not believe in these 
strongly enough to cause them to 


»| break away from the old easy one- 


horse plow and the purchase of soil 
fertility ready-made for easy applica- 
tion. 

Those who think the demonsfra- 
tion work is going to bring them a 
new and easy way of making large 
crops or enable them to get some- 
thing for nothing are doomed to dis- 
appointment. This demonstration 
work is one of the best ideas that 
has been developed in agricultural 
education work in this country, but 
neither the idea, nor the methods 
used, are new. They have not been 
devised or invented by Dr. Knapp; 
but the work is exerting a wonderful 
influence for the extension of bet- 
ter methods and must receive the 





proofing qualities that man 


materials in it. 


breaks ; 


samples too. 
dealer's, and insist on Genasco. 


Largest p 


New York 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
There’s wool-felt for foundation, and 
mineral surface (on some) for finish. 
asphalt is the life and backbone. 
does away with leaks and repairs, 


Genasco last longer than any other roofing. 


Write for the Good Roof Guide Book, and find out more about Genasco; get 
Mineral or smooth surface. 


A written guarantee—if you want it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready Roofing 


roel aE 








Why hesitate one minute? 


Your commonsense tells you to get the roofing 
made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Nature gives it water- 
has never equaled. 


There are no secret 


The Trinidad Lake 
It prevents cracks and 
and makes 


Look for the trade-mark at your 


roducers of asphalt, and largest 


San Francisco Chicago 


Gravel 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

== Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 











full and active support of all work- 
ing for or interested in the advance- 
ment of agricultural interests. It 
carries to the farms themselves, to 
the soil, the methods advocated by 
the agricultural press and all agricul- 
tural teachers of standing in the 
South for the last ten or fifteen 
years. 

We hope the work may be extend- 
ed to every section of the South as 
rapidly as possible, but no one need 
wait for the arrival of the govern- 
ment agent to put in operation ‘the 
so-called government “Cultural 
methods.” Follow those methods ad- 
vised by this paper, by the Bulletins 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Experiment Sta- 
tion of your State and you will be 
using the approved Government Cul- 
tural Methods. 





Made Corn at 13 Cénts a Bushel. 


Messrs. Editors: Last year was 
the first time I ever tried to raise 
corn. I raised 500 bushels on 8 
acres, or an average of 62% bushels 
per acre. Broke the land in Novem- 
ber with 2-horse plow, following same 
with long-tongue plow in bottom of 
furrow, then harrowed well. 

Just before planting harrowed 
again, and planted with planter, 
about April 20th. Got a good stand. 
Plowed six times with Globe. culti- 
vator, keeping it level all the time. 
Used 7 sacks of guano and 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda on the 
whole plot. Made the corn at a cost 
of 13 cents per bushel. 

J. NEWTON JONES. 

Rutherford Co., N.. C. 





“What would be the good of hav- 
ing luck if nobody was glad; or of 
gettin’ things if there was nobody 
to divide with?” 








BACCO pActony wants salesmen; good LLEG 
te = steady work and promotion ; experien pave 


ce 
auncaieustp We give full instruction 


DANVILLE TOBACCO COMPANY, 
Box A444, + - = = = Danville, Va. 


Get Book on “BRECO’’ 


Write Now—Samples Free— 
k Free, Direct from fac- Frei 
—$1 $1.86—$2. rRoll. Freight 
paid oP pas bound. lowa, Mo. and 
of south line Tenn. 
high euntiy Seemaaees 
Proof; resisting; dura ble. 


The Giesks Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept. 60, Cincinnati,Ohio 


ROOFINGS 


“ ACME” 
Double Pie a 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.80; 2 ply at $1.90; 8 ply at $2.2 
per square. 






















| “ELECTROID” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 
1 ply at $1.80; 2 ply at $1.90; 8 ply at 92.25 
per square, 








| “UNIVERSA! ” | 
Gravel Surface' 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight oan very baa at $2.60 





above are bee iyo grades 01 Ready- 

Pe 4 Asphalt Roofing that money pot buy— 

and are more economical, as they wil) last 

longer, from 10 to 2 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include ona Cam 
Nalls and Liqui 


aiiah cenuninne ip Vabtene a ana 
oll, to properly lay the same. 


‘We Prepay Freight te your Raliread Statics 
Wesel cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 
wsSamples and Oataiog “i mmiled tree for the 


Carolina Portiand Cement Company 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
et our Prices Cement. Lime, Plaster. &0, &o 





-MEX TO LEARN BARBER 
Wanted — RADE. —$75 ey one he grad- 


ES. Atlan 


Our advertisers are reliable and 
will do as they promise. 














qnens. (alle paovent masine .» and 
makes the roots 
reasonable 





—— i A DRAIN TiLe—— 





go deeper and 
Fauraner, and prices.” Tells why-and how to drain. 1We make a superior clay tile at 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., 


or Clay) 


Proper use of —- _ will solve 
half your farm tro Tens of 
thousands of acres ny Fr land are 
unproductive for want of proper tile 
The cost is 1 ag com- 

pared to results obtained in increased 
by ant water. It lets the air in, 
e crops grow. {WRITE for FREE 


Pomona, N. C. 
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SOME PROFITABLE OORN GROW- 
ING. 
—S 
How an Alabama Farmer Tries to 
Prepare, Plant and Cultivate—A 
Humus-Filled Soil the First Essen- 
tial of a Good Corn Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: To successfully 
raise corm we must begim our pre- 
paration at least one or two years 
before planting. No land will pro- 
duce a profitable corn crop that is not 
in good mechanical condition, and 
we cannot get it in good mechanical 
condition unless we have humus in 
the soil. To get humus we must 
plow under a crop of clover, péas or 
even sorghum and peas, in the fall. 
Humus makes our soil retentive of 
heat and moisture and tends by 
chemical action to liberate fhe min- 
eral plant foods. In fact, those who 
use commercial fertilizers cannot ob- 
tain maximum results in a soll de 
void of humus. 

If the above conditions are com- 
plied with we will be ready for the 
spring preparation, with a reasonable 
certainty of a successful termination. 
When the ground is dry enough to 
thoroughly crumble, smooth it dow 
with a drag harrow so that 
your disk harrow will be able 
to take hold of the soil and pul- 
verize it thoroughly. Put on weight 
and cut deep. If short on stock, take 
off end disks double disk, lapping 
one-half. This leaves the ground im a 
level condition. Them rum over with 
' your drag harrow, ard you are 
ready for the planter. 

I use a two-horse check-row plant- 
er. Plant 3 feet, 6 inches by 4 feet. 
If early in the season, I plant shal- 
low; but later, when ground is warm- 
er and dryer, I put the grain down 
deeper. 


I watch the grain closely, and 
wher sprouted and nearly ready to 
come up, I run the slant-tooth har- 
row over it. This gives it a good 
working just as it comes up and gives 
me time to wait until it gets high 
enough to work with my cultivators. 

Now, any farmer, whether large or 
small, can comply with these condi- 
tions. I could now tell you like 
many writers, to go ahead with your 
two-horse cultivators, plowing close 
up to corn, and with each succeeding 
plowing getting further from the 
corn, and plowing to a less depth, 
breaking the crust after each shower, 
laying-by when corn begins to tassel. 
This is the correct way and reads so 
nice and looks so easy. It would all 
be ideal if we controlled the weather. 
But we don’t, and have to take it as 
it comes. There is no set rule that 
can be followed by the Southern 
farmer. The ideal cultivation is 
often and shallow, but shallow culti- 
vation will not do after protracted 
rains or even after a summer down- 
pour. Our_Soutbern soil, so devoid 
of humus, runs together, our warm 
moist climate brings weeds and crab- 
grass as if by magic, and then we 
must unavoidably do some root prun- 
ing in order to get the top soil thor- 
oughly broken up to admit air and to 
kill weeds. We injure the growth of 
our corn when we tear up some of the 
roots, but the loss fs not so great as 
that done by a close compact soil 
filled with weeds and grass. 

One year in five I can cultivate 
the ideal way, but some years it 
taxes my knowledge to make a pro- 
fitable crop. Last year I had to 
abandon my spring-tooth cultivators 
Then my two-horse double shovel 
cultivators, working out my cors 
with oid-fashioned double shovels, 
putting them down as deep as pos- 
sible, trying to tear up the worst 
weed and grass jungle that I have 
ever seen in a corn field, and that is 
not all, I am ashamed to tell it, but 
in some rich swags IT even abandoned 





the double shovels and took to the 
old-fashioned one-horse plows. Imag- 
ine our plowing corn in this day with 
a turning plow, or even with a double 
shovel or bull tongue! But circum- 
stances alter cases, and wher I can’t 
cutivate my corn by moderrz methods, 
when I can’t make my corm at a 
minimum cost, I then make it at as 
little cost as possible. 

The cost of one plot of 20 acres, 
raised in 1908. Here are results 
without one,pound of commercial fer- 
tliizer: : 


Breaking 20 acres (gang 
Plows) . ocoeee $20.00 
Harrowing first time (slant- 





WOOL) ieee et coesescbes . SOU 
Double disking ..........- 8.00 
BOO Lwiliiisttedivesisecs «§ BUC 
Planting (2-horse planter, 15 | 

ACTOR: A: GOS) 2 .csi6cs cedere 4.00 
Harrowing (slant-tooth).... 4.00 
Plowing first time (2-horse | 

GUIAVECOD) 6. és endgposs see 5.00 
Plowing second, third an | 

fourth times... ots occcec. 19.00 
Land Rent . 6s eidicccccs e+ 106080 

ORL 0 ce ¥SN 60% 6 6 CO LOEUG 


The yield of the 20 acres at 60 
bushels per acre was 1,200 bushels, 
and the average cost per bushel, 
13.38¢c. To this add cost of gathering 
and cribbing, 3c. per bushel—mak- 
ing cost in crib, 16.3c. per bushel. 

Value of corn at crib at gathering 
time was 60c. per bushel, making 
net profit per acre, $26.22, but the 
corn was sold in the spring for 95c. 
per bushel. CLARENDON DAVIS. 

Huntsville, Ala. 





WHICH? 


Corn and Annual Clover or Ootton 
and Tobacco? 


Messrs. Editors: Six years ago I 
planted a plot of land in corn, which 
would have made about 3 barrels to 
the acre. I made a fine crop and 
followed it with annual clover, using 
200 pounds acid phosphate and 100 
pounds guano. The next year I 
used very little manure—300 pounds 
acid phosphate and 200 pounds 2-8-2 
guano. I gathered 10 barrels to the 
acre and followed with annual clov- 
er. I cut the clover off. The next 
year I got 15 barrels to the acre, the 
next year 19 barrels, and the next 
23 barrels to the acre. This past 
year I am sure I would have got 26 
barrels to the acre, but there came 
a storm and long wet spell. My corn 
blew down flat on the ground and I 
lost about one-third of it. 

I check my corn 3x4 and have 
from 3 to 5 stalks in the hill. I 
thoroughly prepare the land, culti- 
vate often and shallow. I have im- 
proved my corn as much as I have 
my land. I believe that annual 
clover does all the subsoiling that is 
necessary. In these six years I have 
not seen the corn twist although 
planted thickly. 

I am trying another plot of poor 
land. I seeded it in clover in 1907 
and followed the clover with corn in 
1908. Put 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate in the drill and applied 200 
pounds of guano when it was 5 feet 
high. I gathered 8 barrels to the 
acre. Land on the opposite side of 
a road without anything on it and 
worked in the old way did not make 
1% barrels per -acré. 

Make your own calculation and 
see if you can beat this with cotton 
or tobacco. 

Land that will yield 1,000 pounds 
seed cotton per acre will bring 10 
barrels corn if you have annual 
clover on the land. TI got from 2,500 
to 3,000 pounds of’clover each year 
per acre. J. A. DAMERON. 
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————— 


stands equally as well for all my 
neighbors, and for that matter this 
entire end of the State. One thing 
I know, and that is any farmer who 
buys large quantities of commercia} 
fertilizers and then burns all hig 
trash instead of plowing it under, 
will soon go bankrupt. 
J. W. DAY. 


es 


Too Much Spent for Fertilizers, Too 
Little for Soil Improvement. 


Messrs. Editors: I have spent 
$50,000 for commercial fertilizers in 
the thirty years I have been farming 
in the South, and I am sure I have 
lost money in the deal. If I had 
spent one-half of this amount in 
riding my land of stumps, properly 
draining it, and instead of burning 
the litter, stalks and weeds and 
trash, had used heavier and better 
Plows and tools, I would not have 
needed one-half the fertilizers I have 
used and instead of gullies and red 
clay spots all over my fields my land 
would be black, rich and mellow. 

Now, what I say of my own place 


‘Gantt Distributer, No. 2 








PRATT 'S 


PONDS SUD) o 


wil tively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
Bodied insects wi' 


tree. ffective and chea) t 
Lime Buiphgs.” Not ‘an Wa ey One. alen 
1 gallons spray ply adding water. 
heed for Booxlet, “Orchaed Insurance.” 

8. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY, 

























Rotary Feed The Gantt 
1s built on steel frame with planters and 
covering plows to list or bed guano distributers 


are the best imple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on the 
market. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

For prices callon 
your merchant or 
write us. 


on guano when put out all atg 
one operation, one man and 
horse; hopper holds nearly 
twice the amount of guano. 


NTT . CO. 
GA MFG, CO.,Macon, Ga. 














Plant’Cotton One Seed at a Time 
Equally Spaced—No Skips—No Bunching 


Without preparation of the seed, plant a bushel or more or a peck or less to the acre, one 
to six inches apart, as you set it, always one seed at a time. Save half the work and time 
of chopping. Positive force-feed means absolute regularity of drop without cracking or 











Warren Co., N. C, 


crushing seed. Each plant has room to grow though chopping be delayed. 


Insures early 


maturity and 5 bales from land you now get only 4, because no skips cr gaps in your rows, 



















row, plants seed 


$14.00 


Freight Prepaid 


IF YOUR DEALE 
DOES NOT SELL 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money 
back promptly. 
Furnished with plates 
for planting cotton, 
corn, sorghum, peas, 
maize, KaffirCornand 
and allsimilar seed. 


a 
it. | 


th Ledbetter 


plants on ridge or in water furrow. 


earth over seed, all in one operation. 
hitch-rod, so planter always runstrue. See every seed 


Planter 


Levels the bed, opens fur- 
any depth desir2d-—one at a time and presses 
Has flexible 


» as it comes from hopper to spout. Hopper 
easily removed. Furnished with drag coverer 


in place of press wheel, ifdesired. Ifnotat your 
dealer's, send us $14.00. We pay all freight. 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back protects 
you. 
this and other styles. Write or see your dealer now. 


We ship promptly from Dallas, Tex.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Jackso: i 
N. C. Birmingham 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 123 Camp St., Dallas, Tex. 


Our 


Write for interesting Free Books showing 


n, Miss.; ta, Ga.; Wilmington, 


» Aia., and other points. 











Pull Your Stumps 
Hercules Stump Puller— 


No excuse for stumpy fields. This Hercules is now sold on 30 days’ 
Free Trial. Test it on your place at our risk. 


30 Days’ 
FRE @& 
TRIAL 








and all 


anteed for 3 
one — all 


stronger 
attachment means one-third greater pull. The only stump puller 





ars. 

foarines and working parts turned, finished and 
achined, reducing friction, increasing power, making it ex- 
tremely light-running. Hitch 


STUMP IS BOUND TO COME 


‘ 


With This All-Stee? 
Triple-Power 


s stumps out, roots 
than any other puller made. Triple power 


Only one with Double Safety Ratchets, 


on to any stump and the 


first buyers 
azents. Write usa postal card today. Address 


180 17th Street, CENTERVILLE, IOWA 














The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 








| 
Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- 


position Takes premiums where- 
ever exhibited. 





mond, Va., 





Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


Also No. 1, for grinding feed, ete. Thousands in daily use, 
giving perfect satisfaction. {It is the only portable mill on 
the market that will clean, sift and sack. 
DURABLE AND GUARANTEED. 
names of some of its friends—the users. . 


Manufactured by 
W. C. Meadows Mill Co., Inc., - North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Sold by International Hi 


or any other agency of this 


Ir 1s STRONG, 
Write for full information and 


farvester Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 
Knoxville, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., 
pany. 














BIG CUT 


Send your name for our Big Book and then 


Grinder of 40 years’ success, on our dig cut price to you, this season, direct 
from the factory. No extra charge for 1910 improvements—Grinds fastest— 
Takes least power—Can be easily run by hand—Always ready—Saves price 
in short time—Grinds soft, wet or dry ear corn—shelled corn—all grains, 
separate or mixed—grinds coarse, medium or the finest table meal, 


11 Sizes—22 Styles—From Hand- 
power to 20-H.P.—to Ghoose From 
Send 
You be the judge and jury, on your work, using the Quaker City on our FREE 
Trial. That's all we ask. Make no deposit, either. And We Pay The Freight. We 


» prices and guaranty. One of our mills 
will just meet your needs and fit your pocketbook. Specify Feed-Mill Catalogue. 


Sent to You for 
Free Trial Freisht 


take allthe risk. Write Today for Boo 


Free Feed-Mill Book 


on Quaker City Feed 
Grinding Mills 


own the World’s Standard 





No Money 


A. J. STRAUB CO. 
38th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OOO 
HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN We Must Have Better Implements. 
’ 
FARMERS EXCHANGE. YIELDS. Messrs. Editors: This is the time — é ane _ 
— ee when Southern farmers need improv- et oix Per Gent Per Annum 
All the Magazines, Perlodtnt prices, Write for (Continued from Page 223.) ed farming implements preached to Pour cer mneunel by font 


Foreign and Domes taining best clubbing offers 
48 page catalogue Cor thern Subscription Agency, 


en anywhere. 
Ealeigh. N.C. 





horns, Barred Recks, 15 eggs, $1.00; 80, 
se ina Vernon, Madison, Va- 


ida 
. 1,000 pound Brood Mare for sale, 
5120.00, a gs R.R DuRant: Alcolu,S C. 


aia d Soy Beans For Sale, prices reason- 
aii’” John L: Mann, Lake Landing, N.C. 











—— 
d Soja Beans for sale, sample and 
inne AY request. E. P. Carter, Fairfield, N. C. 


price on request. | 
b Buff Orpington Eggs from Prize 
ae Gite for 15, Robt Marsh, Edgefield, S.C. 





4 100 bushels Seed Cow Peas, #250 per 
ast Raeford, N. C. Moore Supply House. 





, bargain, fine seven year old Jack, sixty 
see E wre i W. Johnson, Route 1. Winston, 


N.C. 


Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Eggs, fif- 
ag A one dollar. W. L, Boatright, Hickory, 
N.C. 








Leghorns for sale. Pure Bred Cock- 
FN "Bees $125 for 15. Mrs. Geo. T. Sutton, 


Calypso, N. C. 

.—One registered Guernsey Bull, two 
PP Gas ot distinguished breeding. P. B. Day, 
Trenton, S. C. 

Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath- 
er Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 

Amoor River and California Privet, also Keiffer 


Pear Trees for sale or exchange. R. F. D. Rey- 
nolds, Winston Salem, N 














be followed by the smoothing har- 
row to complete the fining of the soil 
particles. 


Harrow Day of Breaking. 


When spring breaking is practiced 
the harrow is equally necessary for 
fining the soil. The first harrowing 
should be givem the same day the 
land is broken. To break the clods a 
drag or roller may be found most 
useful, but in any case the soil must 
be pulverized and worked down into 
a fine and fairly firm seed bed. 

Whatever part of the preparation 
is slighted it must not be that which 
will thoroughly pulverize the soil. 
This is not only necessary to secure 
a good stand and give the corn a 
rapid start, but is most essential in 
facilitating early cultivation of the 
crop. The first cultivations should 
be given with the weeder and harrow. 
This cannot be done unless all the 
clods and’ clumps of grass roots have 
been broken and made fine. The 
preparation of the land for corm is 
stated fully in two words, thorough 
pulverization. 





them more than at any time since the 
freeing of the negro, because: 

1. The old way of planting corn by 
hand will have to be changed by us- 
ing corn drills, and then our old way 
of plowing must be changed. This 
will call for improved cultivators. 

2. We must plant more grain and 
harvest and thresh it by labor-saving 
machinery. Then along with grain 
should come hay. I do not suppose 
the South has ever made enough hay 
to last twelve months. Nor has it 
ever raised enough horses and mules 
to do its work. 

The sooner we make up our minds 
to grow some cotton and plenty of 
everything else, and at the same time 
study to improve our homes and our 
farms, the better it will be for us and 
our children. a. C. LEWIS. 





This idea that there is something 
mysteriously different about agricul- 
ture from other studies has worked 
harm in making our teachers timid 
about introducing it.—W. C. Wel- 
borg. 








Eges—15 White Wyandotte $1.00. 12 Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkey $3.00. Best strains. Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va, 


Where to Buy Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Gins, Etc. 





Farm and Timber Lands, as low as $5.00 per 
acre. W.H. Robertson, real estate and livery, 
"phone 59, Chase City, Va. 








Wanted—A position as farm hand at $15 00 ‘per 
month and board. Will be honest and progressive. 
Geo. J. Bradshaw, Zuni, Va. 





Thoroughbred S. C Brown Leghorn and B. P. 
Rock Eggs $1.00 for 15. Mrs, Leland Adams, 
R. F. D. No 4, Statesville, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds For Sale, or exchange for 
Goose Feathers or thoroughbred Pigs. Write Mrs. 
J. C. Hilton, Westville, S. C. 


White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, and Single 
Comb White Leghorns, Eggs one dollar per fif- 
teen. C. M. Shuford, Hickory. N. C. 

For Sale at once, 4 Sentch-Collie Puppies, well 
marked, full collars, registered, will give certifi- 
cate with each. B.S. Shuford, Newton, N.C. 


For Sale— One hundred, 11-2 story, eight frame, 
Dovetailed Hives, nailed and painted. “Root 
Make.”” W.N Randolph, Biltmore Farms, N. C. 


Wanted—Sound, gentle, combination Horse. 
Eastern Bred. Not over ten yearsold. Describe 
fully, naming spot figures. Moore Supply House, 
Raeford, N. C. 




















Shenk’s Duroc Jerseys are the most prolific hogs 
known. Have some fine Pigs and Service Roars to 
ship in March. Eligible to register. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 





1 Improved Peanut Seed for sale. I have improv- 
ed these seeds for 3 years. They are larger and su- 
perior to the common Spanish peas. E. B. Preddy, 
Youngsville, N. C. 


Eggs for hatching, $2.70 per 15, from prize win- 
ning Partridge Columbia White and Buff Wyan- 
dotte and Black Minorcas. None better. Sandy 
Run Poultry Yards Ellenboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Commercial fertilizer distributors, two 
or three rows or broadcast 200 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre, Man and mule does work of three men and 
three mules. W. M. Patrick, Woodward, S. C. 


Fifty Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 
three hundred farma:in past few years. Write for 
catalog of farms and timberlands Jeffrevs, Hes- 
ter & Co . Chase City, Mecklenburg Connty, Va 


Wanted—A tobacoo farmer with family help for 
10 or 15 acres of tohacco on shares—Pitt County— 
plant bed sown and land plowed, house with barns 
and pack house convenient. Address Box 426, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


To Farmers: Use Keith Phosphate Lime, save 
half your Fertilizer bill as well as improve 
soil, increasing your crops ty to one-hun- 
per cent. For prices write. B. F. Keith 
Company. Wilmington, N. C. 


For Sale—Excellent Brood and Work Mare, 
eleven years old, weighs twelve hundred pounds, 
bred for spring colt, raised fine colt last year. Price 
$165.00. One good fresh butter type Cow accepted 
Ol Long payee for same. I. L. Pridgen, Mt. 

ve, N.C. 


Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, ser- 
vice Boars, and Pigs and Essex Pigs, cheap. 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats, cheap. Right hand 
and reversible Disk Plows; Power Feed Cutter; Mc- 
Cormick Binder; Mammoth Bronze Turkey and 
Eggs, Silver Lace and White Wyandotte Eggs. 

80 coreunes Peas. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 


























HORSE SENSE BOOK FREE to Every “Horse Owner. 


Valuable book by ‘best authori- 
ties. What you need toknow about 
care, management, telling ace, 
selecting, cure of disease, ete. W 

—may save you 
hundreds. Sent for 
‘A the asking, with cir- 

cular describing Au- 
y tomatie Curry Comb 
SF and other new savers of time, tem- 

per, labor, money and horseflesh. Wriie today. It 
will pay you. Selling agents wanted. 
CLEAN COMB MFG. CO., 27th St., Racine, Wis. 





KNIGHT 


‘ CET OU 
Shit toed a Prieto YG Back. G: 
an on ang 
Swi Sa’ and all ‘wood-worker’s appliances. 
Send for book now 
Knight Mtg. Co., 19914 S$. Market St., Canten, 0. 








The Hum of the “WATERLOO BOY" ENGINES 
Echoes Around the World. 




















Not an experiment, but a proven success.’ 
Get our prices and free trial offer. Wri 
today. Best and cheapest engine on earth. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company, - Greensbore, W. C. 
















COTTON GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 


The Standard Farquhar 


SAW MILL 


Just tell us the kind of timber you 
have and we will advise you astothe best 
FEED EQUIPMENT. Farquhar mills have 
done away with all ‘‘fussing’— and “‘trou- 
ble.” They have just about % the parts of 
other mills — light running, safe, save time, 
save work—movable, easily set up—durable. 
We spent 54 years perfecting Farquhar 
mills. Now we are spending a large sum of 
money on a book that tells about FEED 
EQUIPMENTS and other saw mill and en- 
gine facts. These books can be had FREE. 
Just ask by postal. Now is the time to sell 
lumber—while prices are booming. 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO., Box 215 Yorx, Pa: 


























Gibbes “Economist” 
Planer, Matcher 
and Moulder 


A good, heavy machine at a mod- 
erate price. Will plane up to 24” 
wide and 6” thick, or match up to 
10’’ wide. 

Designed to meet the demand for 















urnished on reyuest. 


constitute *““THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!”” 
guarantee CTORY and NAME backs up that quality 
pes SADE pur name Durability, constractive 
Ky advanced invention are characterist 
+ diately for full information before considering any other make, 
LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Caroline 








a high-grade machine at a reasonable price. Possesses all the features of the more ex- 
ensive machines and is fully guaranteed. Description of other styles and sizes will be 


Gibbes Machinery Company, Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery”—AlI Kinds,—Ai Value. 


which 
perfection and 
icof ouroutput. Write imme- 





payable semi-annually. 
en real estate worth double amount of 
bonds, and are guaranteed by this company. Offer- 
ed in amounts of $100 to $10,000. Our book, ““The 
Piedmont Way,’’ sent (free) neem uest. Write 
today. Address PIEDMONT TRUST CO., 
Burlington, N. C. 


Get the Royal Pea Huller 


It costes less than any oth- 





aster 

work and better work and 
never gets out of order, 
e Automatic Fan in- 





ming machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for prices and 
a booklet. If you write now 
u we have a specially at- 
tractive offer to make you. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUF CO,, Dept. Y, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








THE PEERLESS PEA HULLER 


Unequaied for threshing Peas, 
Beans, Velvet Beans, Seed and Gar 


den Seed. Grades grain and Cottos 
Seed. Has Indestructible T Custom 
ers write that they have used the 

without repairs yet. High 
prizes at Macon and Augusta 
Fairs 1909. Free booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO.., Dalton, Ga. 

















FARM FOR SALE. 


50 Bushels Shelled Corn to the Acre. 


From 16 acres bottom land, 30 acres upland for 
wheat, 1300 apple trees, 500 twelve years old, 

fifteen years, 300 just set, this year’s appie 
crop sold for about $300, in a good season will 
be worth about $1000; 4 mile to store and 
school; owner has other business, needs 


comfortable two-story house. W. D. STROUT, 
N. Wilkesboro, N.O. 








OLD VIRGINIA FARMS usc 
a Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free I ted 
Catalog, 1 in State. Thies 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from ev man 
who Geaires to. better_his condition. 


oy hmond, Va. 
aremee Casseiman, Former Auditor NeLean County, §.D. 


Farming Is Profitable 
In The Southeast 


There is no better occupation 
for the Average Man than 
Farming, and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid 
You in the Selection of the 
Proper Location is Districts 
which Present Splendid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, and Mobile & Ohio R. R. 


Washington, - - - - - D.C. 


NORFOLK AND SOUTHERN RY. 
Via NORFOLK, VA. 
. THD QUICKEST ROUTE TO.. 
Richmond, Petersburg & Washington 


(New) Fare to 
Schedule ee 





























725 am 85 ; 
747 am 5.75 
56 am 5.45 
30 am 5.50 

915am 4.85 
06 am 8.951. 1 

35 am 95 

10 40 am 8.95 

40 pm 

Via N. & W. Ry. Via C. &O 
Lv Norfolk, Va.... 430pm 740 pm 400 pm 
Ar Richmond, Va.._ 650 pm 1055 pm 6 35 pm 

Via R. F. & P. R. R. 

PIE. WRicd aa cenndecaccacsipncess 8 20 pm 
Ar Washington, D.C ..........-.....--... 1150 pm 


Save time by using the Norfolk and Southern 
Railway, North, South, East or West. 
H. C. HUDGINS, G. P. A., Norfolk, Va. 











Our advertisers are reliable and will do as they promise. 


Our advertisers are reliable and 
will do as they promise, 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY FOR TRUCKERS AND FRUIT GROWERS a 


Where to Buy Canning and Spraying Outfits, Cabbage Plants, Fruit Trees and Where to Ship. 


URST SPRAYERSe FREE TRIAL fesccesireers 
LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till you sell your crop, then 


‘you can pay us out of the “‘extra profit.” We pay freight. Wholesale dealers’ prices, 








































We are the oldest, largest. most experienced 
and reanoncihle mannfactnrers of agricultural 
anrave and insecticides in the United States, 
and Rianchard’s ‘‘Lion Rrand’’ isthe stand- 


ard of Purity, strength and Uniformity on 
four continents. 


“Lion Brand Lime Sulphur Solution’’ 
is the most effective and safest spray for de- 
stroving San Jose Scale. It’s ready for use, 
and costs less than home-made, or any other 
brand. Spray For SCALE Now. 

“*Lion Brand’? Aordecux Mixture 
Made by us for over twenty years, and guar- 
anteed to contain nothing but purest and 
most sys ingredients. One gallon to 49 }' 


of wate: | 
er ton Brand’”’ Paria Green 
We are the only indenendent makers. ‘‘Lion | 


Brand”’ is purest and strongest, contains not 
a particle of filler or adulterant, nothing but 





























Horse-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer. 


Fits any barrel or tank. High pressure 
For big growers. Most powerful machine made. 60 to erfect agitation, easy to operate. Brass 
100 gallon tank for one or A a horses. Stcelaxle. One- Beit valves, plunger, strainer, etc. Auto- 
ie ee frame, cypress wood tank wiih matic strainer. No “cup leathers or rub- 
Sat aes oe round iron hoops. Metal yi els. ‘*Adjust- ber” about any of our sprayers. Furn- 
nozzles. Brass ball-valves, plun- § ished plain, mounted on barrel, or on 

aer, strainer, etc. etc. Big ener “gives vapor spray. Var- 


Man-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. 
terete tle dee a — potatoes or truck. 4 rows at a 


-class tree sprayer. Vapor spray pre- 
in hat pient 1 bum scab and rot ae a = ng 


ure from 
. ray arma a edjust to ony width m3 deignte ot. rors nee 
in an 
nara PULL YEARS. Necan nit-send-a-cent to get it ‘‘o 
























ranted for five yea s machine at our expense yee as show n. Five [a guarantee, 
7 ¢? it in you 
purest Paris Green. trial.’’ m.' can get one treeity if you are first in y: ur locality. with “your money in . your "pocket. See free offer below. edn ane age f andl Aang ‘See below. ove 
“‘Lion Rrand’”’ Arsenate of Lead mecca be Write today. Write today. 
Unequaled by any other brand, anywhere, at 





—Getas er FREE,—After you have tried the sprayer and are satisfied that H - This Coupon will 
FREE ~ isjuat as we recommend i ope ua any names of your neighbors <9 ph cou PON — Fill Out and send to day not appear again. 
4 will w em and quote them price and have see your machine work, and for : HURST h St., Cant oO. 
si Spraving Rook Free it ple have bean ‘cea a Jour list we will credit you with $2.00 or send you check pti nd tas youn Cacgae apvewtny Guide, 2 and “special offer’’ on the sprayer 
Our book on spraving for Scale and insect de- PEE i ceck. Man-Power Potato and Orehard Sprayer we sell we will credit you with $3.50 marked Wee Poder Rabie and Orchard Sprayer. 
stroying is the most concise, complete thing of For Horse-Power Potato Orchard Sprayer ——_—_Horse-Power Potuto and Orchard Sprayers BC 
the kind. Contains a lot of interesting in- heck. ied Pe = We sell we will credit you $8.90 or send —————— ee Al Barrel Sprayer. 

tion for you, in practical language. W. 


any price. Positively absolutely pure; extra 
stick 




















all corresponding and selling. 4u need do ts to show the eprayer. Many h 
wiil send you a cepy free if you tell us Mo paid for ther prayer in thts way. This offer peer for only the Siret order in oush locality: NAME .. 20. ssccccssovcccecscccccccsscsceces evens cece ecececeesccseeescesesess 
many fruit trees you have, n't delay nd the coupon or post card NOW. 
THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO. H. L.HURST MFG. CO., 274 North St. Canton, Ohio ADDRESS.. 














646 Hudson Terminal Bidg., New York City 


Factories— New York and St. Joseph, Mich. Start your own Canning Fgciory. Big Profits im canning for the 
tin dot wentct overs || (CANNING MACHINES Sar cho cotorsy necmteaitie 
SS Factory Plax Cans, 











$5.00 to $500.00. 


Labels and complete supplies, 
Write for FREE Literature to-day. MOADERN CANNER cn ha ttatecten Fem. Dent freee 


Cabbage Plants) GET A RANEY CANNER 


‘am nee wai te emely ee me And let us teach you how to can the FINEST goods in the world. It 



















































































finest lot of Cabbage ‘Plants ever grown. | Will prove to be the best investment you ever made. Special inducements 
Nice plants are scarce, but I am fortunate | offered NOW. Drop us a card today. 
in having the best I have ever grown. . 
A SUBSTITUTE I beg to make you the following speciai| Lhe Raney Canner Co, - - - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 
For Bord ux ¥ lure price for 2,000, packed in one box, DELIV- : 
8B ixtu ERED at your Express Office. Cash with - 
| regal order. Charleston} acc. EarlyJersey] SUCCESSION 
i gay R. B. stasio tion ithe Gaized Beales for = for 18.60. In South Carolina at’$2.35 per:box LARGE TYPE | afore’ ver) es = _ The 
H B. G. o- In Georgia at 2.40 per box WAKEFIELD = Q ‘ WAKEFIELD Earliest 
| PRAT T CO. Chosshets, In North Carolina at 2.50 per box he beac Aaland s The Earliest Fiat 
i} * 80 CHURCH ST.. NEW YORK CITY In Alabama at 2.70 per box Second Earliest Grek - Cabbage Grown neat 
Also have ONION, BEET and LETTUCE Variety 
| plants at same prices. 
| FRUIT TREES| = CABBAGE PLANTS ForSale 
i Yoursitruly, 
, se AM ON MY ANNUAL TOUR d th 1d with f the best-know ieties of 
i a ee ee eee D. Q. TOJWLES E “Goce nar ieee, Getter: Dieete ot fo Pethnn ovine Viz: “1,000 to 4,000, at $1.50 per 
} toplant. Catalog of 52 pages of valu- = : thousand ; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.25; 10,000 or or, at 90c., F.O. B Meggett, S.C. All orders 
i ahie informétion tree; Address THE CABBAGE PLANT SPECIALIS12 Pate od pina! and ee orton gaasentoed. Ask for prices on 50,000 or 100,000. Cash accom- 
q JOHN A. YOUNG Youngs Island, S. C. pital 15s ae Oa. Se 
i GREENSBORO, N. C. cece eiemaeemmmmennaain’ ADDRESS B. L. COX, ETHEL, S. C. 
Wl Grown in“open ai 
Best Cabbage Plants. Grav, in"even air 








1 WHERE TO SHIP. lee Jere, Wanetel,Cheten Wake 
am, os =. H. E. SIMPSON, R. F. D. No. 1, Pied- 


Aa | 7 “vant, 8. 


| sao ee There is Bid, Money in 
{ ©. P. TATEM. W. 8. GAVAN 




















Cc. P. TATEM &CO., nnd Insect Destroyer Growing K I Ek } E R- PI EARS 
f Frults and Produce, rms ritn 

i 121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, MD. The Kieffer Pear has made splendid records all through 
Hl the South. It bears enormous crops of splendid fruit year 
i WM. WEINERT & Co,, after year, when other kinds have failed; it resists diseases 
A Fanoy Frults and Vegetables, that completely destroy other varieties, and its fruit brings 
i Front & Vine Sta, and Second & Dock Sts. 





good prices in all markets—big profits for the planters. 
i ts Sottots .These are the real facts about the Kieffer; you can 
prove them for yourself by our customers who have re- 


alized handsome profits from the sale of the fruit. 














i WASHINGTON. GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 




















ERNEST M. MERRICK, At a Small Coot. Kieffer Orchards 
Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
\ PI Airy fe mercial soale, Our free catalogue will assist Throughout the South 
you, 
i: Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. ARCADIA NURSERIES, Planted With Our Trees 
i. MONTICELLO, Fia. id 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN When properly looked after, the Kieffer is a splend 
. APPS Peach—Bears heavy crops when other all-round Pear for home and for market. Every family 
i 927 B St., Northwest, sorts are cut off by frost; also Greensboro, Ray : 
1 Commission Merchant: and Elberta, Kieffer Pear, Bilver 1 Ma les, Califor- needs a few of our Kieffer trees to supply fruit for home 
i Seat " o orcnants, nia Privet and Evergreens. = aor list. use—canning and preserving, and eating fresh. Tie trees 
i a E. W. JONES Nursery Co, Woo will grow nearly anywhere, and the fruit seeps splendidly. 
(] 


We specializealsoon Fruit and Shade Trees, Plants and 
Vines—everything that you need to plant the home grounds 
and the orchard, large or small. Our stock is complete, 
and our prices for spring are especially attractive. Write 
us for complete information. 


| rT m9?! rm is 

if der the sun.”” We have the 
handsomest line in America, 

; all sizes, for home or market 

4 ——. Cans and Supplies. 


r free catalog write to-day. 
THARP HARDWARE & MANAUFCTURING co. "Elkin, N, C., Dept. A. 


CANNER: 1910 MODEL “A” ABSOLUTELY UNIFORM 
ai wa in the world are canned in it. Made for Truckers, Farmers 
HOME CANNER COMPANY, - - += +© + 2© 2© «© «© « « fftekery. N. C. 





J. Van Lindley Nursery Company, 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 











crs en ase - 





